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“THE WITNESS OF THE PSALMS TO CHRIST 
AND CHRISTIANITY.” * 


The Bishop of Derry and Raphoe’s course of “Bampton 
Lectures” on The Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianity is one of the few of the series that have told upon 
the public, one of the few that have reached a second edition 
in a “revised and enlarged” form. In more respects than 
one, the book merited the distinction. It is written in a 
bright, vivacious manner: it has evidently had a good deal 
of trouble spent upon it; and above all, it has a comforting, 
positive tone about it, which must be very encouraging to 
the vast number of persons who are beginning to feel that 
the “evidence from prophecy” is, to say the least of it, out 
of repair. It might be added that the author is a bishop, 
and a bishop of such attainments as Dr. Alexander was 

* The Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity. Eight Lectures. By 


William Alexander, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Secund edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: John Murray. 
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known to possess; and this alone gave confidence or encour- 
agement. We are therefore not surprised to learn, as he in- 
forms us, that “ within a few months from its publication .. . 
two impressions were exhausted in America, and another 
was called for in this country.” ‘“ Private letters,” says the 
bishop, “from many whom I have never seen in England, 
Scotland, France, and America (including several who are 
not members of the Anglican Communion), have surprised 
and affected me by the warmth with which their writers 
speak of the pleasure which they have derived from the 
volume.” : 

It is, then, gratifying to know that in sitting down to 
the study of this book we are not taking some man of straw, 
some thin, unrecognized defence of a difficult position, hnt 
that we shall be dealing with the latest, one may almost 
say an official, certainly a recognized and strong defence 
of that position. If this defence is unsatisfactory, we can 
hardly hope for a better. If this does not stand the test of 
a rigorous appeal to facts, unbiassed by sentiment and pre- 
possession, we need not trouble to look elsewhere. It will 
be observed that the bishop does not cover the whole ground 
of Old Testament prophecy. He selects the Psalms, and 
for several reasons, notably because in his judgment their 
prophetic references are particularly direct, comprehensive, 
and vital. He says that “the Psalms are interwoven with 
the texture of the New Testament,” and that “reverence 
for the supreme authority of Christ” can scarcely coexist 
with disbelief in the Psalms as a book testifying to him. 
He even says that “ Christianity is responsible for the Psal- 
ter with its very life,” and with approval quotes Bishop 
Horsley to the effect that prediction in its highest form, 
the Messianic, is nowhere more perspicuous than in the 
Psalms.” Here, then, we have another advantage in study- 
ing this book. We are to have brought out, not the fringe 
of the garment, but the garment itself; not some weak part 
of the “argument from prophecy,” requiring strong faith 
and a generous application of sentiment and inference, but 
the very central argument itself, where the perspicuous and 
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vital things are to be found. This is an advantage. We 
know the best and the worst. 

We would remark, however, by the way, that the bishop 
is unnecessarily liberal to his opponents when he pledges 
not only his own reputation as a critic and an interpreter 
upon the Messianic character of the Psalter, but actually 
stakes Christianity itself upon his throw of the die. To say 
the least of it, that is hardly the way to treat a cherished 
object of solicitude. It is more like going out of his way 
to lay a heavy bet than taking precautions to guard a treas- 
ure. Christianity, we humbly submit, is in no sense “re- 
sponsible for the Psalter with its very life”; but, even 
though it seemed to be so, the bishop ought rather to try to 
safeguard it against all contingencies than hasten, as he does 
in almost his first paragraph, to push it unnecessarily to the 
front. Perhaps he did this, in order to excite reverence or 
even to disarm criticism; but, in that case, we should say he 
calls upon us rather to perform a rite than to conduct an 
argument, to fear results rather than to consider reasons. 
And he must know that few things are less conducive to 
steady, unflinching investigation. 

Another advantage we have in studying this subject 
under the direction of the writer of this book is that he 
is for no half-measures. He holds that “in the Messianic 
Prophecies of the Psalms we have an argument for this 
superhuman character.” And he is right, if his argument is 
sound. Hence, the importance of ascertaining whether the 
argument will bear the strain of unbiassed examination. It 
must be important for us to know whether the Psalms mi- 
raculously foretold Christ, even to the details of his life 
and death. For, if they did, we must go a long way with 
those who bow to them as supernaturally inspired by God; 
but, if they did not, then we are free to treat these ancient 
writings as we should have done if we had found them with- 
out any marks of the supernatural about them, in Egypt, 
Greece, or India. 

In another respect, too, he is for no half-measures. He 
does not wish to “run with the hare and hunt with the 
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hounds.” He faces the alternative like a man. The Psalms 
do or do not predict the coming, the life, and the death of 
Christ. It is not a matter of sentiment, but a matter of fact. 
We are not called upon to adore, but to look. He has no 
patience with a “vacillating semi-Rationalism.” “Logic,” 
he says, “forces us in the long run to accept one or other 
of two principles of interpretation.” He does not favor 
any such washy view as that the Psalms describe Christ, 
but do not predict him; or that the spirit is there but not 
the very letter; or that the psalmists were “ wiser than they 
knew.” He says, “It will be understood that he who 
speaks of the witness of the Psalms to Christ can scarcely 
belong to the school of those for whom the predictive 
element in prophecy is secondary and unessential.” With 
a curious picturesqueness, he says, “In the sublime and 
touching picture which St. Matthew gives, for Hebrew 
readers especially, of the true Messiah King, prophecy 
weaves its marvellous coincidences round his path. At 
each turn, the martyr king walks, and, when that last sad 
walk is ended, hangs upon the tree in the light of a pre- 
destined sorrow, with the funeral bells of prophecy tolling 
in the distance.” It is curiously picturesque, we repeat, and 
somewhat impressive; but we must resolutely ask, Is it 
fanciful and dramatic, or is it true? He refers to the belief 
of Christians of an earlier day, and says with evident 
approval that “in their eyes the Psalter divided into five 
books is one divine poem, whose hero is Christ, Christ 
whole and entire, and his spouse, the Church, as associated 
with him.” All this will serve to show how important in 
his eyes is the supposed testimony of the Psalms to Christ, 
—how full too, and explicit! 

It may be as well stated here as anywhere, and the sooner 
it is said the better, that nothing could be more excellent 
' than his general statement as to the impropriety of isolating 
passages from their context, and then using them as indepen- 
dent evidences. He says of a certain “Messianic Psalm”: 
“We cannot have exactly as much as we like of a Psalm of 
this character referred to Christ, exactly as much as will fit 
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into our preconceived theories, and no more. Let us read 
the passage as a whole. Surely, if the first portion of those 
verses refers to Christ, the latter part must refer to him 
also.” This is admirable, and we shall take good care to 
remember it. Another preliminary remark we should like 
to make, and for this we are sorry we cannot quote our 
author: we must, therefore, offer it on our own account. 
We cannot consent to accept a quotation by an evangelist 
or by an apostle, as a matter of course: we must verify quo- 
tations and test interpretations for ourselves; for inspira- 
tion, whatever it may or may not do in the way of impart- 
ing truth that could not be otherwise known, could not 
entitle any one to misquote, or to extract a passage for “ the 
use of edification” without reference to the context. 

Before undertaking the task of testing the bishop’s case 
by an appeal to hard facts, it may possibly be usefully 
pointed out that there is a sense in which it may be ad- 
mitted that the Psalms and other devout writings may 
contain in them what Coleridge called “ permanent prophe- 
cies,” because they relate to “eternal truths,” which, as Lord 
Bacon has it, have in them “constantly germinant fulfil- 
ments,”— in other words, that the Psalms may contain pict- 
ures of persons, types of character, and outpourings of 
feeling that may be realized again and again in the history 
of mankind. But it is one thing to say that certain men, 
in their religious aspirations and experiences, foreshadowed 
a development of religion higher and fuller than their own, 
and quite another thing to say that certain men, hundreds 
of years before an event, predicted an individual life and the 
incidents of it. The story of the onward march of humanity 
is full of the “ germinant fulfilments” of aspiration, trust, 
and hope ; and a thousand times may there be repeated, in 
after ages, and with richer unfoldings, the devout experi- 
ences of any age, in any clime. In this sense, the Psalms 
are full to overflowing of rich, suggestive thought; in this 
sense, they do contain records of feeling, affection, trust, and 
abandonment to God that will never grow old, and that may 
be said to be as true to-day as ever; in this sense, it is per- 
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missible to echo the cries of psalmists as our own, and to see 
in Christ the rich realization of the best things to be found 
in them. But in that sense it is equally permissible to find 
their realization in ourselves. 

The writer of this book virtually admits this; and, if he 
had stopped here, we would gladly have stood by his side, 
for no one has more vividly told how true are these Psalms 
to the experiences of earnest spirits in every age of the 
world. He says: “The Psalms present the Christian wor- 
shipper with a wealth of strains, which fit themselves into 
every part of his convictions. ...To the manifold peals of 
those silver bells, each ear fits the words that are dearest to 
it. ... The authors of these sacred songs touched the chords 
of a finer human heart than that which beat in their own 
breasts or those of their contemporaries. The Psalms pre- 
suppose men to use them, full of the sense of sin and the 
blessedness of reconciliation,— rejoicing in God, seeking for 
inward purity, gentle, tender, childlike. This anticipation 
of the Christian character, so long before Pentecost, this 
provision of fitting utterance for all the moods of Christian 
sanctity, is a continuous prophecy, ever fulfilling itself in the 
Church.” There is something fanciful and arbitrary, not to 
say perilous, in this suggestion as to the unreality of these 
“sacred songs” to the men who wrote them; for unreal to 

‘them they must have been, if they had not the fine human 
heart which these songs presuppose and require. But, pass- 
ing that by, there is no particular reason for disputing the 
statement that these devout old utterances find in the Church 
continuous fulfilments. That at all events is an utterly dif- 
ferent thing from direct and specific prediction of an indi- 
vidual, and of events hundreds of years before the one was 
born or the others occurred ; and yet, as we shall see, this in 
particular is what the writer of this book undertakes to 
prove. 

We proceed, then, to his argument and his proofs; and it 
may be here desirable to say that, although a Hebrew book 
is in question, the English reader will stand at no disad- 
vantage. There is no need to go into deep waters. Indeed, 
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considerable mystification has arisen in consequence of our 
over-subtilty in what is usually called “ cultured criticism.” 
The points that will arise will scarcely in any case turn upon 
a disputed rendering, though much might be said on that sub- 
ject, and by no means to the disadvantage of the evangelical 
view. The whole thing will turn upon matters of fact which 
the English reader of the Bible will be almost as fully able 
to come to a conclusion upon as the best Hebrew scholar. 
Before proceeding to the fuller discussion of supposed 
Messianic predictions in the Psalms, the bishop invites us to 
a kind of test case,— what he calls “ one solid Messianic fact.” 
This he finds in the twenty-second Psalm, a Psalm which 
has been put into the very front rank as a Messianic Psalm, 
because Christ is said to have uttered the first few words of 
it upon the cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” and because of the remarkable passages, “ They 
pierced my hands and my feet,” “They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” The use of 
the opening words by Jesus must go for very little. In 
themselves, they have no peculiar personal significance. 
Any despondent spirit might use them, and if used by Jesus 
they may very well have been used as an echo of pious words 
which were probably familiar to him. As to the other pas- 
sages, it will surely be hardly contended that, when the words 
were written, no corresponding objective event occurred. 
We can hardly imagine that a sane man would deliberately 
describe such details without having in his mind some suffer- 
ing person, or perhaps some afflicted nation. But, if the 
objective reality existed for him, the predictive element dis- 
appears; and any similarity to events in the life of Jesus 
becomes only a coincidence, and a coincidence which may 
not be purely accidental, for it is not difficult to show that 
the evangelist who quotes this passage about parting gar- 
ments, as a prophecy fulfilled in Christ, is bent on finding 
such fulfilled prophecies, and is not always critical in his 
quotations. But as to this Psalm. If we read it carefully, 
its inapplicability to Jesus will nearly equal its applicability ; 
and that ought not to be so with the great test case. If the 
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first verse is adopted by Jesus, the second would by no means 
be suitable on his lips. Would he indeed, could he have said, 
“O my God, I cry in the day-time, but thou hearest not”? 
Two or three verses on, we find him contrasting himself with 
his ancestors, greatly to his own disparagement. Was that 
like Jesus? Does this sound like a saying of Jesus? “ Our 
fathers trusted in thee, they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them. They cried unto thee, and were delivered: they 
trusted in thee, and were not confounded. But Iam a worm, 
and no man.” Such an incongruity as that, so suggestive 
of the very things Jesus did not say, should not have oc- 
curred in the one chosen “solid Messianic fact.” The victim 
here dreads “ the sword,” but Jesus shrank from the cross 
and the nails. He hopes to declare God’s name unto his 
brethren, and to praise God in the midst of the congrega- 
tion ; but nothing of that kind was true of Jesus. We said 
we would not make anything turn upon disputed render- 
ings, but it may be worth remembering that Ewald renders 
“ pierced” bound, and that it was a by no means unlikely or 
uncommon thing for soldiers to cast lots for the garments of 
a condemned man. On the whole, it is far more likely that 
this Psalm was intended as a vivid dramatic description of 
the nation’s sorrows, compassed by “ bulls” and “ lions,” but 
destined after a time to shine out and lead all the nations to 
the worship of Jehovah, than as a picture of an event in the 
life of one not then even born. It is still more likely that 
the poet, in figurative language (for no one could compose 
poetry in “the dust of death,” and describe in verse his 
death agonies), told of his troubles, or of the troubles of an- 
other, when suffering persecution from the heathen. 

It may here be instructive to note, in respect to this test 
case, some specimens of the curious process by which pre- 
dictions are extracted from these Psalms. This writer says 
of the Psalm, “ Jesus on the Cross attributed it to himself, 
or at least cited its opening words, and thus leads us to 
do so,” a statement which ought to put us on our guard. 
Here is a Psalm of thirty-one verses; and it is quietly as- 
sumed that Jesus “ attributed it to himself,” or “leads us to 


‘ 
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do so,” because he quoted two lines of it. In another pas- 
sage, he drops all reserve and hesitation, and says plainly, 
“ Loaded with the sins of the world, Jesus began the Psalm 
upon the Cross to show that it was his.” If this is an in- 
dication of the process of extraction of prediction in the 
case of “a solid Messianic fact,” deliberately chosen as a test 
case, what are we to expect when the evidence of prediction 
is less “ perspicuous”? In another passage, he says, “Is it 
not significant that in the twenty-second Psalm the sufferer 
speaks so plaintively, with such prolonged cadence, of a 
human mother, while of a human father no word is said?” 
Can we seriously argue with this? It is one of the com- 
monest things in the world to speak of a child as nursed 
on its mother’s breast. Is it to be inferred that the child 
had no father because we do not always add,—and it was 
dandled on its father’s knee? The bishop may call this 
frivolous; but, at all events, it is not far-fetched. The 
Psalmist describes the sufferer as God’s care from his mother’s 
womb. What would the bishop have more ? 

And yet of this Psalm he says, “ Of all the prophecies of 
Messiah in Scripture, the twenty-second Psalm is nearly the 
most pathetic, the most sublime, the most indisputable.” 
He anticipates our criticism,—that the Psalm referred to 
events and persons in the psalmist’s own day, and that it 
could only have one meaning,—and to this he replies: 
“Such an assertion is simply an astute way of begging the 
question at issue, which is, Was the writer inspired or 
not? If he was inspired, God, and not the writer, was the 
author; and the point to be inquired is, not what the writer 
may, or may not have designed, but what God designed.” 
Of course, that would close all genuine criticism. If the 
writer was only a kind of inspired somnambulist, putting 
down not what he designed and comprehended, but what God 
designed and comprehended, the writing produced is taken 
out of our hands: only then the worst of it is that we have 
no key to its real meaning in the absence of an infallible 
Pope, and we are left to make of it what we can or what 
we like; and, indeed, this is what has happened, to which 
our bishop can bear witness. 

, 
2 
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We must now proceed to an examination of our author’s 
general treatment of the Psalms. Dividing them into three 
classes, “the subjectively, the objectively, and the ideally 
Messianic,” we are at once introduced to the somewhat vig- 
orous bias of this writer, who evidently comes fully prepared 
to find everywhere what he is sure about here and there. 

As to the first class, the subjectively Messianic Psalms, we 
are told that it is not for us to ascertain “the historical basis, 
the occasional circumstances, from which they could have 
sprung.” To expect this is to forget the peculiar conditions 
under which they wrote “as poets of God”; for these 
Psalms, we are told, were prepared under superhuman influ. 
ence, for “ Jesus, the Son of David.” Of course, this at once 
closes all argument, and waves away all criticism. It would 
be difficult enough to discuss subjectivity in connection with 
the occult weaving of a poem written, say, twenty-eight hun- 
dred years ago; but that difficulty is rendered insurmount- 
able when the theory is introduced at every moment that 
what appears to be the meaning need not be the meaning, 
because every line was “prepared under superhuman influ- 
ence,” and specifically, for “ Jesus, the Son of David.” Our 
author contents himself with a vague general assertion, and 
gives us no real help in regard to these subjective Psalms. 
We prefer, therefore, to pass on to something more capable 
of being traced and considered. 

As to the second class, those called the objectively Messi- 
anic Psalms, it is said that these, though not numerous, are 
“of transcendent importance.” ‘The second, forty-fifth, and 
one hundred and tenth Psalms are its direct representatives.” 
But the second Psalm is all alive with the clamor of war 
and the clash of armies. The anointed ‘king has to face jeal- 
ous competitors or restive subjects; but, strong in his sense 
of being Jehovah’s champion, he laughs at his foes. He is 
Jehovah’s anointed son: he will smash the restless heathen 
to atoms, as one smashes a worn-out potter’s vessel. Let 
them, therefore, be wise in time, do reverence to Jehovah 
and his anointed one, and submit. Such is the drift of the 
Psalm. It will speak for itself, as one that had no more to 
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do with “ Jesus, the Son of David,” than it had to do with 
Alfred the Great of England. Nay, not so much; for Alfred 
did in England the kind of work that David and Solomon 
did in Palestine, but Jesus was the “ Prince of Peace.” 

The forty-fifth Psalm is so manifestly descriptive of what 
Ewald calls a “nuptial ode,” blended with patriotic aspira- 
tions, and is so obviously a description of a beautiful queen 
coming in state, that the application of it to Christ becomes 
almost ludicrous. The poem is evidently the work of a 
court poet, the poet laureate of the day, one might say. 
A joyous word is on my lips, he says: it is about the king, 
who is the fairest among the children of men. Let him gird 
on his glorious sword, and ride on, himself at ease, to crush 
his enemies; for his throne is of God (that being the proper 
rendering, as the next verse shows). Then suddenly he be- 
thinks him of or beholds the queen, with her retinue of kings’ 
daughters. Let her love the king as her husband, he cries, 
and do him homage as her lord; and for the fathers shall 
come the children, and the throne shall be made secure for 
all generations. And yet we are gravely told that this is an 
objectively Messianic Psalm! We are, however, assured 
that “the spiritual conquests and kingdom of Messiah are 
the subjects of this splendid burst,” and “we must grasp the 
idea of Christ’s love for the Church being shadowed forth 
under the image of the bridegroom’s union to his bride,” a 
process of accommodation which is as arbitrary as it is mani- 
festly forced. 

The bishop tells us that this Psalm need not apply to 
David or to Solomon, because neither of these could be 
called God (v. 6), and their throne “could not be styled 
‘forever and ever’ (v. 6).” But as to the use of the word 
“God,” even though the suggestion just made were not ad- 
missible, it is a well-known fact that the word is in several 
cases used where only men could be intended (see Exodus 
vii., 1; Psalm lxxxii., 6; and other places, as Job xli., 25; 
Ezekiel xxxi., 11, and xxxii., 21, where the Hebrew word 
is actually not translated “God” at all). With regard to 
the use of the phrase “forever and ever,” it might be enough 
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to say that the poet was engaged in glorifying a king and 
praising his bride; but perhaps it is more to the point to re- 
mind the bishop that the phrasé is a very common one in 
the Old Testament, to indicate a long or undefined time. 
We are quite sure it is not necessary to point out the places 
to so excellent a scholar. 

The one hundred and tenth Psalm introduces, we are told, 
“a Being so glorious that he becomes blended with the di- 
vine majesty ”; but what it really introduces is a king who is 
glorified by a patriotic poet, probably at a time of peril, 
when courage and good cheer were needed. In the first 
verse, in the Hebrew, two words are used, both of which are 
unfortunately translated “Lord.” A correct rendering 
would show, in a vivid manner, the poet bursting in with 
his joyous word,—“ Jehovah speaks thus to my lord the 
king!” The message that follows is appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The king is promised a glorious victory, as the chosen 
of Jehovah. His people are willing, and will stand about 
him fresh and numberless as the drops of dew. He is hailed 
as priest, too; hence, his invulnerability. Jehovah will dash 
in pieces opposing kings, and fill the battle-field with corpses; 
and, in pursuit of the defeated foe, the brook by the wayside 
shall suffice to refresh him. It is a battle lyric, and not of 
a very elevated kind, though the poetry has great merit; 
and yet we are asked to find in it a description of Christ as 
“ Priest-king,” round whom is gathered “a host, at once 
priests and warriors, in holy vestments,’— the clergy of the 
Established Church, we presume. And, in the obvious refer- 
ence of the last verse, with its vivid picture of a pursuing 
victor, refreshed by a wayside spring, and lifting up his 
fainting head, he sees “a dark hint of some strange eleva- 
tion from the earth,”—a hint, in plain English, of the cruci- 
fixion! It isa “dark hint” indeed; and yet this is a part 
of the process by which we are asked to discover—or manu- 
facture — “ objectively Messianic Psalms.” 

The third class, the ideally Messianic Psalms, can hardly 
be considered as predictive, except in a very poetic sense. 
Indeed, if idealism alone were involved, we should not be 
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found discussing the matter at all with this writer. He says, 
“ All that is sweetest and deepest in sorrow finds its perfec- 
tion in the man of sorrows. All gentleness, goodness, 
purity, truth, justice, are shadows of his. All the ideas of 
God in his sanctuary and worship, in the history of David 
and of Israel, are summed up in him. All the promises 
given to the righteous rest upon him and dwell in him. 
And thus it is that Psalm after Psalm yields its witness to 
Christ. His is the ideal manhood, royalty, conquest, suffer- 
ing, sainthood.” All this we should express a little differ- 
ently, but not a word of it would we care to call in question. 
If we can find in the experiences of men in the past a sor- 
row, a triumph, a hope, a confidence, that remind us, though 
in an imperfect way, of the sorrow, the triumph, the hope, 
and the confidence of Jesus, our ideal, we do no violence to 
the old records if we see in him how all human experiences 
culminate, and how truly and perfectly he was thoroughly 
one of us. But that is a totally different thing from treat- 
ing those old records as veiled predictions, only seeming to 
tell of real experiences in the past, while they really were 
intended to foretell the experiences of one who should live 
in days hundreds of years to come. 

After discussing generally the three classes of Psalms, 
the bishop says, “ The ice is broken,” and now “ Messianism 
becomes the central scheme, the key to unlock the whole 
design.” He then proceeds to apply this theory to isolated 
passages which he naively calls “ sporadic Messianic pas- 
sages,” a few of which we may as well give as specimens: — 

Psalm xlv., 2. “Thou art fairer than the children of 
men,” is regarded as indicating his “ perfect sinlessness.” 

Psalm Ixix., 9. ‘The reproaches of them that reproached 
thee are fallen upon me,” is taken as describing his life of 
self-denial. 

Psalm xli., 1. “Blessed is he that considereth the poor,” 
is applied to him as is Psalm cxix., 158. “I beheld the 
transgressors, and was grieved because they kept not thy 
word.” 

“In Psalm cxxxii.,” the bishop says, “the song myste- 
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riously hovers over Bethlehem” (v. 7). He thinks the reader 
should “catch anticipations of St. Luke’s narrative,” and 
“hear broken snatches of *Venite adoremus’ floating in 
the air.” 

In Psalm lxxxviii., he finds the death and resurrection 
of Jesus, and, after quoting v. 13, exclaims, “Surely, a streak 
of Easter is in the sky!” All of which may be poetic and 
pretty, but it will hardly bear serious investigation. 

We are now ina position to examine in detail the very 
remarkable “ witnesses” to Christ found in the Psalms by 
this writer; for, not content with general predictions that 
foreshadowed the advent of a Messiah, such as Christ is said 
to have been, he boldly asks us to consider with him the 
witness of the Psalms to the “three great elements of Chris- 
tian theology: (1) the ground of the efficacy of the Passion 
of the Divine Sufferer; (2) the mode of acceptance with 
God; and (8) the means by which, as instruments, men 
are born again and spiritually nourished,—in other words, 
the atonement, justification, and the sacraments.” All these 
we are invited to find witnessed to by the Psalms. 

He finds “the atonement” in Psalms xl. and xxii., and 
says that “ the theology of the atonement in the Psalms is at 
one with that of St. John and of St. Augustine. The doc- 
trine of “ Justification” is found in Psalms xxxii., cxxx., 
lxiii. Eucharistic or sacramental references are believed 
to abound. He finds the Episcopal conception of baptism 
in Psalm lxxxvii. and says of it that “except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,” floods it. “The font,” he adds, “is its 
best interpreter.” He finds the Eucharist in Psalm xxili., 
26, 29, and says of the word, “ The poor (or meek) shall eat 
and be satisfied,” etc. Our Lord’s words in the sixth of 
St. John answer to this,— “I am the living bread,” etc. He 
calls the twenty-third Psalm the Christian’s “ Communion 
Hymn.” “Rubrical observances,” he says, “elevated and 
transelemented into a higher sphere meet us at every turn,” 
and specially cites in addition to those we have named 
Psalms v., cx., cxli., exvi., lxxxiv., cl., xxxiv., cxi, 
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There is really no need to follow our author through his 
various references to these Psalms. In every case, he does 
one thing: he takes similarity for prediction, and analogy 
for prophetic witness-bearing. A reference to the satisfying 
of the hungry poor, for instance, is taken as fulfilled in the 
«Sacramental Eucharist”; the rejoicing of the psalmist in 
God, as his protector or shepherd who will prepare his 
table and his full cup, is regarded as realized in Christ ; 
and the psalmist’s words, we are told, set themselves to 
“the full sweet peal and melody” that the Christian hears 
“in the communion office.” And so all the way through, 
by a process that is as plainly arbitrary as it is palpably 
fanciful, though often ingenious and sometimes charming, 
Christ and the Eucharist are put into one verse after an- 
other. If one could only begin by believing’ it, the course 
would be clear; and the pretty analogies migh¢ all fall into 
their places as supernatural predictions. But we do not 
believe that an unoccupied mind or an unbiassed judgment 
would for a moment find what, to the eye of the bishop, 
abounds. 

Passing on to other sides of Christian thought, we are 
told that “to the wonderful coincidences of the Psalter with 
Christian theology may be added its Trinitarian anticipa- 
tion.” This is interesting. A “ Trinitarian anticipation” 
in ancient Hebrew poetry would indeed be a curiosity. We 
read on, and what do we find? This is literally all: “Of 
that strange, threefold vibration in the blessings and ascrip- 
tions in the Old Testament, it [the Psalter] abundantly 
partakes. A Psalm like the one hundred and forty-sixth 
scarcely needs the Gloria at the close to bring it fully into 
unison with our Christian worship. It contains a threefold 
Three in One. It has a heart of adoration which beats in 
threes.” And that is the great “ Trinitarian anticipation ” ! 
All we can say is that men who are prepossessed and deter- 
mined can find anything they like and anywhere they like; 
but they hardly ever help their cause by publishing their 
discoveries, or by giving their reasons for coming to their 
conclusions. 
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Closely connected with this marvellous “ Trinitarian 
anticipation,” we are actually asked to see in the Psalms 
a preparation for “the worship of Jesus indirectly and 
directly.” ‘The general preparation,” we are told, “con- 
sists in that tone of tender condescension which permits 
the glorious God so often to allow himself to be spoken of 
in the Psalms under attributes derived not only from the 
affections, but even from the corporeal portion of our 
humanity.” Here, the childlike anthropomorphism of the 
simple-hearted Hebrew poets is positively represented as 
being God’s own way of preparing the world to worship a 
man! A “special provision” is found in the so-called 
Adonaie style in the Psalms, which, he says, “is the special 
sign of the worship of Christ.” “Adonai ” is, he says, “ the 
key,” the mediator between Jehovah and the worshipper. 
So the cry in the fifty-first Psalm, “O Lord, Thou wilt 
open my lips,” is addressed to Adonai. “Thus, the 
direct worship of Jesus,” he says, “us the Eternal Word 
and the Incarnate God, is prepared for in the Psalter.” In 
that case, the writers of the Psalter must have said what 
they never intended to say; for, if they were clear ‘about 
one thing, it was this,—their realization of the absolute 
unity of God. Nothing would have been more distasteful 
to them, in one sense more shocking, than any attempt to 
extract from their devotional utterances anything that inter- 
fered with the recognition of Jehovah as the sole object 
of their adoring love and trust. It is difficult to say how 
they would have regarded the bishop’s method of extract- 
ing Messianic references and Trinitarian anticipations from 
their writings. They would probably have said that it must 
always be difficult to protect one’s self against a theologian 
at once so zealous and so keen. 

Another curious discovery is made or insisted upon by 
this writer. He finds that different Psalms are connected 
as members of a series. To his discerning eyes, they lie in 
groups, with definite relations to one another, as working 
out a connected series of thoughts or incidents. Psalms 
CXXxii., cxxxiii., cxxxiv., for instance, are thus connected. 
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“ They are not beads strung at random,” he says. “In the 
first, we have the priesthood of Christ; in the second, we 
have the body of Christ, the Church in its unity, the drops 
of grace flowing down to the least and lowest through a 
fixed and appointed channel. In the last, we have the voice 
of the people and the benediction of the ministry.” So, he 
says, “do the Psalms from the twenty-first to the twenty- 
fourth form a connected whole: the twenty-first, a thanks- 
giving for the victory of the king; the twenty-second, the 
agony; the twenty-third, the death and descent into hell; 
the twenty-fourth, the ascension.” This writer proves too 
much or rather sees too much; and the most believing 
disciple might reasonably begin to suspect him, for at this 
rate the psalmists would have nothing left them,— nothing, 
that is to say, for themselves. Their sorrows, their joys, 
their hopes, their confidences, their despairs, and their vic- 
tories, not their own, but another’s, and that other a being 
not to be even born for some hundreds of years! But we 
have only to read the Psalms named in order to see how 
forced and fanciful, how arbitrary and unreal, are the mean- 
ings this writer has extracted from them. 

Two subjects of considerable interest have yet to be men- 
tioned. In many of the Psalms that are regarded as Mes- 
sianic, we find confession of sin, and what we have been 
accustomed to cal] the cursing of enemies. How does the 
bishop deal with these? 

The explanation of the first may easily be imagined. 
Christ is represented as confessing sin only as representing 
the Church, or as taking the punishment of sin upon him- 
self; a contrivance which, to use the words of the bishop, 
might readily suggest itself to those who were “ most keenly 
sensitive to anything which could tarnish the glory of their 
Lord,” but a contrivance which no reader free from fore- 
gone conclusions would require; for nothing seems more 
real, personal, and sincere in every way than these peni- 
tential Psalms, and the references in any of them to sin, 
and it is impossible to express how much they lose when 
they are made only dramatic or pictorial, telling not of real 
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penitence pouring out its grief and longing, but only dra- 
matically describing vicarious penitence and confession on 
the part of one who should also act a part in centuries to 
come. 

The Psalms of imprecation are dealt with in a manner at 
once novel and bold. This writer finds the necessary expla- 
nation in the reminder that Jesus was God. From a man, 
the curses of the one hundred and ninth Psalm might be 
shocking; but from God they are, it appears, only adorable 
declarations. He says, “If we believe that these impre- 
catory passages are divine, that they belong to him in whose 
hands are life and death, the load is lifted off and laid upon 
one whose love is strong enough to bear the burden of their 
reproach.” That is very difficult to see. Cursing is bad 
enough from poor, imperfect man: it would only be worse 
from a perfect God. Love does not “lift off the, load” or 
solve the difficulty: it only adds thereto. The curser of 
the one hundred and ninth Psalm, for instance, is not, we are 
told, “an angry man, uttering in one Psalm twenty-six male- 
dictions in rapid succession.” “He is the priest or herald 
standing upon the stairs of an altar, draped in black, and 
pealing out to an assembled world the interdict of God. ... 
He is as the judge who puts on the black cap and passes, 
sorrowfully it may be, the judgment of a law with which, 
in spite of that sorrow, his own reason and conscience are 
in perfect harmony.” It is all very dramatic and in a sense 
impressive, but it will not bear reflection. The particular 
Psalm we have named is flushed with anger, and burns with 
hate. It is palpably the hot outburst of a wronged and 
protesting man: it can by no process be converted into the 
solemn declaration of a God. In this connection, the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree is naturally suggested, and this is the 
bishop’s marvellous comment on it: “It is unnecessary to 
apologize for the blasting of the fig-tree from general scien- 
tific considerations of the economy of the vegetable king- 
dom. The broad fact is that He by whom all things were 
made, and without whom not one thing has come into the 
field of «xistence, deals with his creatures as he thinks fit, 
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and uses the swine for a warning and the fig-tree for a 
type.” All that is considered is the right of the Creator to 
do as he likes. That is the outcome of the whole discus- 
sion upon these imprecatory Psalms; and a very lowering 
and unpleasant outcome it is, suggestive of anything but 
the truth to which, above all others, we should cling, that 
God is the perfect ideal of justice, pity, and truth. 

We would now venture, with all humility, to point out to 
his worship that he himself has indicated the way by which 
conclusions far more reasonable than those he has drawn may 
be reached. This we have already more than once pointed 
out. In quoting Coleridge, to whose striking language we 
have before referred, he shows how it may be seen that true 
prophecy is not direct prediction, but the statement of “ eter- 
nal truths,’—is that which teaches “the science of the 
future in its perpetual elements.” Again, in quoting Donne, 
he once more indicates the same thing. ‘The psalmists,” 
says Donne, “ were not only clear prophets of Christ, but of 
every particular Christian. They foretold what I, what any, 
shall do and suffer and say.” Here is a glimpse of the 
truth, that the psalmists are related to Christ only as they 
are related to all who pass along the old path wherein walk 
the earnest, suffering, longing, aspiring, hoping souls, as 
they therefore tell what must come in that path and to such 
souls. Hence, the Psalms are permanently true, only because 
the emotions, desires, and trusts which they express are ever 
realized afresh in devout souls. “To the manifold peals of 
those silver bells,” says our author, “each ear fits the words 
that are dearest to it.” That is the exact truth. Why did 
he not stop there? If he had done so, the Psalms would 
have no less found their true echo in Christ; and not one of 
them would have lost the element of reality which disap- 
pears when the theory of prediction is driven to such lengths 
as he has permitted to himself. 

Incidentally, too, he supplies the key to the use of the 
Psalms and other Old Testament books by the evangelists. 
He says: “ The whole atmosphere of Jewish religious thought 
was heavily charged with mystical elements when our Lord 
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came. There was a mystical pre-Christian, just as truly as 
there has arisen a mystical post-Christian, exegesis,”— a most 
remarkable statement for this writer to make, and one which 
he might profitably ponder, with his eye upon his own work. 
Speaking of the Messianic interpretation of the Psalms, he 
says: “If this principle of interpret ation was false and fanci- 
ful, it stood out prominently before our Lord and his apos- 
tles; and it would be strange indeed that they should not 
only refrain from condemning it, but conform to it again and 
again. But, if sucha principle of interpretation was so prom- 
inent in their day, the really strange thing would have been 
the absence of any traces of it in the Gospels. If Messianic 
ideas were in the air, and if Messianic principles of interpre- 
tation were common property, what more natural than to 
find the evangelists writing as they did? What more natu- 
ral than that they should say, whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity, “that the Scriptures might be fulfilled” ? 

“In the early Church,” says our author, “there was an ac- 
cepted science of mystic Christology.” So there was; and 
there were many other mystical things that were dear to 
“the fathers,” some of which were so grotesquely fanciful 
that it is hard to believe they were ever really gravely put 
forth as explanations. The bishop evidently knows some- 
thing of these; for he admits “a want of perfect sobriety ” 
in these old mystic Christologists, and recognizes in some of 
their writings “a manifest incapacity of being examined in 
the light of the divine original.” We submit that we have 
at least indicated the proofs which would lay this conclusion 
at the bishop’s own door. He has written a kind of work of 
fiction, and one not even founded on facts. He has shown 
adroitness, zeal, superabundant faith, and indomitable cour- 
age; but he has written what, to use his own words, is in- 
capable of being “examined in the light of the divine origi- 
nal.” And this we say, undeterred even by his solemn warning 
as to consequences. Take Christ out of the Psalter, he says, 
and then “the fitting symbol for the frontispiece of that 
book would be a broken lyre dropped from a dead man’s 
hand.” We do not think so; but, if we did, we should ask 
for the honest truth. Joun Pace Hopps. 
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THE SECULAR ORIGINS OF UNITARIANISM IN 
SALEM. 


In a previous paper, the ecclesiastical beginnings of Uni- 
tarianism in Salem were traced, and it was shown on origi- 
nal testimony that the form of theology called Unitarian was 
firmly established and openly declared in the East Church 
twenty-five years before; at the North Church, in 1815, Dr. 
Channing preached the ordination sermon of his pupil, John 
Emery Abbot; and that, while Dr. Prince of the First 
Church, and Dr. Barnard of the North Church, were less 
pronounced and controversial in their treatment of theologi- 
cal questions than Dr. Bentley, still they were distinctly 
liberal. This is shown by the fact that on the death of Dr. 
Barnard it was natural and easy for the North Church to call 
Mr. Abbot; and that at the First Church in 1787 Dr. Prince 
allowed John Murray, the famous apostle of Universalism, 
to lecture from his pulpit, Dr. Bentley being present to re- 
- cord the fact and to criticise the too Calvinistic tone of the 
lecture. 

These facts being established, other questions arise. 
Why, after the long and extremely Calvinistic ministry of 
Mr. Diman, was the East Church prepared to settle the lib- 
eral Mr. Bentley, the classmate and friend of Dr. Freeman ? 
Why did the First and North Churches without controversy, 
and with no decided impulse from their ministers, insensibly 
glide into Unitarianism? Comparing the history of these 
churches with that of the other Congregational churches of 
Salem, it is plain on the most superficial examination that 
there was something in the character and quality of the lay 
element in them which encouraged, if it did not cause, the 
change in the teachings of the pulpit. To discover this sec- 
ular influence, we must examine the material of which these 
three churches, and the Barton Square Church, formed in 
1824, were composed. It appears at once that these four 
congregations were homogeneous, and conspicuously unlike 
the others, as to that which was most marked in its influ- 
ence upon the laymen of that day. 
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It must at this point be taken for granted that the history 
of Salem, and the names of the families which have given it 
fame, are sufficiently well known to the readers of this arti- 
cle. In reviewing that history, the first fact which appears 
pertinent to our argument is that, in the majority of cases, 
whoever would trace the history of any of these families 
must consult the archives of these older Unitarian churches. 
To say nothing of the old colonial names, which necessarily 
appear in the parish records of the First and Second 
Churches, the names of those whose fame has culminated 
within a hundred years are mostly to be found in the three 
churches whose ecclesiastical fortunes we have described ; 
e.g., Holyoke, Bowditch, Peirce, Gray, Peabody, Derby, 
Pickering, and the leading lawyers and physicians of the 
time. It would not be safe to jump to the conclusion, sug- 
gested by our conceit of ourselves, that these men and their 
associates became liberal because they were conspicuously 
thoughtful and intelligent. Great men are not always wise 
in matters of religion, and great thinkers most certainly are 
not always Unitarian. 

But that some powerful attraction drew men of intelli- 
gence to these churches where they became liberal is illus- 
trated in the case of Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State 
under Washington. In 1777, hearing Peter S. DuPonceau, 
secretary of Baron Steuben, remark of some doubtful state- 
ment, “I would as soon believe the doctrine of the trinity,” 
he was incited to an investigation, which resulted in the re- 
jection of that doctrine. He naturally left the Third Church, 
then inclining to Presbyterianism, and joined the First 
Church. There were elements of liberal theology in the 
original Puritanism of the colony. There were frequent 
importations of liberal thought from England and France. 
There were exceptional men like Timothy Pickering, who 
reasoned the matter out for themselves alone; but we must 
look further than these things for the explanation of the fact 
that some powerful influence was sharpening the intellect of 
the leading laymen of that time, drawing them together in 
these three churches, and liberalizing their ideas of religion. 
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That men similarly affected during a hundred years should 
gradually draw together was natural enough, and so effec- 
tive was the process that when the ecclesiastical separation 
took place nothing in particular happened. The lines were 
already drawn, and the classification of elements complete. 

In order to ascertain the cause of this movement of the 
lay element in these churches toward liberalism, it is neces- 
sary to know who composed it. In preparing this article, 
two methods have been tried. One is to search the parish 
records, and note the occupation of the persons whose names 
are there recorded. The result of this method is the dis- 
covery of the fact that the great majority of the men of in- 
fluence in these three parishes were foreign merchants and 
shipmasters ; and also that these parishes were almost wholly 
made up of these men, their families, and those who were 
naturally associated with them in trade, either as assistants 
or dependants. With them were also naturally found the 
professional men whose patients and clients they were, and 
to whom the enterprise and intelligence of the men who 
pushed the commerce of Salem into every sea was attractive. 
To any one who scans the names in the old archives, it is evi- 
dent that in the social life of Salem and the constitution of 
these three churches no element was so powerful as the com- 
mercial. The names of the two greatest of American mathe- 
maticians, Bowditch and Peirce, suggest not an exception to 
the law, but a confirmation of it; for these two men were the 
direct product of the commercial activity of Salem. Nathan- 
iel Bowditch in 1794 graduated from a ship-chandler’s shop 
to sail for the Isle of Bourbon as clerk of a merchant ship. 
Nine years afterward, he returned from his last voyage, mas- 
ter and part owner of his vessel, to devote the rest of his 
life to the mathematics of navigation. Benjamin Peirce was 
‘the son of a Salem merchant, and the grandson of a ship- 
master; and his work on the nautical almanac was only a 
natural tribute for him to pay to the commercial interests 
which had made his career possible. 

The second method of investigation was suggested by the 
first. After we have learned that the principal laymen of 
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these churches were foreign merchants and their associates, 
the question arises, Were not all the other churches of 
Salem at that time made up in the same way? Was not 
this mercantile element most powerful in the other churches 
also? In order to settle this question, resort was had to 
lists of names in the annals of the foreign commerce of 
Salem, to ascertain what churches the merchants attended. 
The result is even more striking. In the “Historical 
Sketch of Salem,” published by the Essex Institute, we read 
“ The three most prominent merchants of that period were 
Elias Hasket Derby, William Gray, and Joseph Peabody.” 
These merchants were, the first two in the East Church, and 
the third in the North. Lists are given of the merchants 
and ship-masters engaged in commerce with India, China, 
Batavia, Sumatra, Manila, Isle of France, Mocha, and other 
Oriental ports in Asia and Africa. Slight investigation 
shows that the most famous of these merchants were all 
in the churches now called Unitarian. A list is given of 
twenty-seven most prominent throughout the half-century 
of commercial prosperity, of which twenty are identified as 
members of these two parishes. We discover, therefore, 
that not only were these churches made up almost wholly 
of the commercial classes and their natural associates, but 
also that the great foreign merchants are nearly all found 
in these three churches, and not elsewhere. When we 
remember that four other Congregational churches in this 
city dated respectively from 1735, 1774, 1803, and 1832, it is 
clear that this was not for lack of churches of a different 
theological complexion which they might have attended. 

Is not the influence which was shaping the thought of the 
laymen in the Unitarian churches disclosed in the recital 
of these facts? Foreign commerce, the great civilizer, was 
here at work on the choicest materials ever exposed to its 
influence. Puritan independence, vigor of thought, moral 
sturdiness, and general intelligence, enlightened and warmed 
by contact with foreign nations, and especially by contact 
with the Oriental religions seen at their best, could not fuil 
to supplant a theology which grows best in seclusion and by 
the repression of vigorous human instincts. 
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This point is sufficiently important to bear farther illus- 
tration. It is now impossible for any one to reproduce the 
mental and moral atmosphere of a century ago in Salem. 
But many common traits and peculiarities of life in this 
ancient city suggest the nature of the influences then at 
work. Darwin, Tylor, and Lubbock have lighted up the 
whole history of civilization from its origins by illustrations 
drawn from the condition of the uncivilized tribes of Poly- 
nesia, the Malay Archipelago, and other recently explored 
corners of the earth. But in Salem it is not safe for a strip- 
ling, fresh from such studies, to air his knowledge, lest, 
when he ventures a statement concerning the characteris- 
tics of savage life on some remote island, it may happen to 
him as once to the writer. Some quiet greybeard may vig- 
orously object, and, when asked to produce his authority to 
confront such an expert as Tylor, may quietly remark that 
he was supercargo of the first ship which ever visited that 
savage shore. 

If a returned missionary or a zealous propagandist ad- 
dresses an audience in this city in behalf of the benighted 
heathen, ten to one he will have before him men who have 
drunk tea with Chinese mandarins at Hong Kong, dined 
with Parsee merchants at Bombay, enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mohammedan princes at Mocha, and are not ignorant of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and Rammohun Roy. Before 
such men, even when they are evangelical church mem- 
bers, it is necessary to be very cautious in shading the 
picture of heathen degradation, lest doubts be excited in 
the minds of these listeners as to the sagacity or the can- 
dor of the speaker. 

The Free Religious Association never produced a more 
vigorous defence of the heathen than was made by an 
orthodox leader in Essex County a few years since. Hav- 
ing been American Consul at a Mohammedan port, he com- 
pared the methods of the native and American traders, and 
his judgment was that in commercial honesty the Arabs 
were far in advance of their civilized customers in the cof- 
fee trade. With them, he asserted, it was necessary to take 
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no precautions against thievery, and that, having choice in 
making contracts between foreign law and native custom, it 
was always safer to adopt the custom of the country. We 
may safely assert that from the beginning commerce had 
this liberalizing effect. 

The foreign commerce which sprang up in the last cen- 
tury in Salem was the cause of a wonderful intellectual and 
moral stimulus not yet spent. After a century of compar- 
ative quiet, with memories of the Salem witchcraft trials as 
a point of resistance, the citizens of this little town were 
suddenly dispersed to every part of the Oriental world, 
and to every nook of barbarism which had a market and a 
shore. Probably, the intellectual tension of no community 
was ever greater than in those days; and in those days there 
was intellect prepared by the vigor and freedom of Puri- 
tanism, which could bear the strain put upon it. The 
borders of the commercial world received sudden enlarge- 
ment, and the boundaries of the intellectual world under- 
went similar expansion. New markets were discovered, in 
which one dollar might breed a hundred. The reward of 
enterprise might be the discovery of an island in which pep- 
per enough to load a ship might be had almost for the 
asking, or of forests where precious gums had no commer- 
cial value, or spice island unvisited and unvexed by civili- 
zation. Every ship-master and mariner returning on a 
richly laden ship was the owner of valuable knowledge. 
He who could keep a ship’s reckoning, and tell whence the 
mysterious harvest had been brought was a man to be 
bought or bribed. Rival merchants sometimes drove the 
work of preparation night and day to anticipate their neigh- 
bors seeking to win the first favors of virgin markets; and 
ships which set out for unknown ports, whence they had 
brought novel freight of costly merchandise, were watched 
when they shipped their cables and sailed away by night, 
and dogged for months upon the high seas in the hope of 
surprising the secret well kept by owner and crew. Every 
man on board was allowed his little “adventure.” People 
in other pursuits, not excepting the merchaat’s pastor, in- 
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trusted their savings to the supercargo, and were commonly 
rewarded for their confidence. Any Salem boy of ten would 
have confounded a “fresh-water” schoolmaster with the 
extent of his knowledge of geography, and of the social 
condition and products of the most remote countries. 
When a captain, upon his arrival at Manila, was asked 
how he contrived to find his way in the face of a north-east 
monsoon, by mere dead reckoning, he replied “that he 
had a crew of twelve men, every one of whom could take 
and work a lunar observation as well for all practical pur- 
poses as Sir Isaac Newton himself, were he alive.” To be 
sure, this crew had supercargo Nathaniel Bowditch for a 
teacher. But it would be difficult to find a crew of com- 
mon sailors now who would willingly master the mysteries 
of tangents and secants, altitudes, dip and refraction, sines 
and cosines, even with Nathaniel Bowditch for a teacher. 

This mental stimulus and tension were felt in all depart- 
ments of the intellectual life of New England. We are in- 
debted to it for the mathematicians Bowditch and Peirce. 
It produced Judge Story and a host of able lawyers. Its 
force yet unspent has just pushed into the Supreme Court at 
Washington the grandson of William Gray, and the same 
influence which tingled in the blood of these old merchants 
is still felt in the intellectual life of the leading physicians 
and ministers of New England. 

This great mental activity, with the profuse stores of novel 
information brought by every ship’s crew and distributed 
in every household, together with India shawls, blue china, 
rare silks, and unheard-of curiosities from every savage shore, 
could not fail to affect the current views of religion. Dr. 
Bentley engaged in an active correspondence in Arabic, car- 
ried on with Mohammedan chiefs through the ship-masters 
of his congregation who made such friends in the course of 
trade. No doubt, he received as many lessons in toleration 
as he gave. Somewhat later, it was natural for Rammohun 
Roy, through his friend Captain Whitney, to address Robert 
Rantoul as a kindred soul. These ship-masters and super- 
cargoes learned in their dealings with the heathen that the 
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advantage, in point of honesty and good faith, was not always 
on the civilized side of the bargain; and it was hard for them 
to accept off-hand the dogmas of the Church which in those 
days consigned to wholesale perdition the majority of the 
human race. 

The unforced conclusion suggested by the results of this 
research are that the two potent influences shaping the an- 
cient Puritanism of Salem into Unitarianism were foreign 
commerce and contact with the Oriental religions. If this 
conclusion conflicts with the commonly received opinion that 
modern Unitarianism is only the natural and logical result of 
Puritan independence and freedom, the facts suggest that 
not enough has been made of the peculiar forces which as- 
sisted in the process of transformation, although that might 
not have been possible with any other material. 

In Salem, Puritanism developed into Unitarianism only in 
the churches frequented by the great foreign merchants. 
When, in 1824, the Barton Square Church was founded, five 
men met, subscribed $13,000 to build a church, and deter- 
mined to call Rev. Henry Colman to be their minister. They 
were all foreign merchants. Had they not been, the church 
they founded would not have been “Independent Congrega- 
tional.” In order to test this statement, since writing the 
foregoing sentence, the list has been examined of the laymen 
who in 1803 formed the Howard Street Church, afterward 
famous for the belligerent pastorate of Dr. Geo. B. Cheever. 
The result is that no foreign merchants were found in the 
list of original members, or of those who first joined the 
church after its formation. 

Puritanism, then, it appears grew into Unitarianism in 
Salem only under the influence of foreign commerce. It 
kept the hardening shell of Orthodoxy in the churches where 
this influence was weak or wanting, until these later days 
when all Congregationalism is fast approaching, where it has 
not already arrived, at the position occupied by the earlier 
Unitarianism. 

It was not in philosophical forms of thought or in theologi- 
cal controversy that this ameliorating influence manifested 
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itself, but through the more homely and effective forces of 
common-sense and humane sentiment. The Oriental Script- 
ures were not known then as they are now; and the inter- 
course with Buddhists, Parsees, and Mohammedans was com- 
monly on the level of business and such social relations as 
naturally grew out of it. Money-getting was undoubtedly 
the object which stimulated all these enterprising men to 
such novelexertions. Butenterprising men are human; and 
these men were commonly humane, and when they knocked 
at the doors of the heathen world they were not wholly un- 
affected by the forms of humanity they met under such new 
and strange conditions. 

Probably, Dr. Bowditch expressed a common feeling, when 
he declined to make an open profession of religion for the 
reason that his fellows must find out what he was by what 
he did, and not what he professed. Deeds not creeds fur- 
nished the lay standard of judgment, and made congenial to 
them the preaching of men who preached not in opposition 
to the current Orthodoxy of that time, but as if it had no ex- 
istence. 

It is some slight confirmation of the theory that the two 
most active agencies in the transformation of the Puritan 
theology were foreign commerce and contact with the 
heathen on terms of equality, that in New England the 
Unitarian movement was at first almost entirely confined to 
the seaboard towns, and that organized liberality in religion 
is to be found only where these agencies are prominent. 
We find it in England, the seat of the East India trade, in 
Holland, the centre of the great Dutch trade with the East, 
and in Transylvania on the borders of Mohammedan Turkey. 

But Spain and Portugal have been famous for their for- 
eign commerce and Oriental associations. Why have they 
not developed some forms of liberal thought? Two things 
may assist us to an explanation. The Catholic Church has 
always been more successful than the Protestant in using a 
sort of moral vaccination to protect its members against the 
virus of free thought; and, where this method has failed, it 
has purged itself with fire. Francis Galton attributes the 
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present intellectual torpor of these once enterprising coun- 
tries to the fact that the men of most remarkable intellect- 
ual power became heretics and were promptly burned. 
About the old Roman works in England, plants of Italian 
origin are sometimes found; and, where cases of Oriental 
merchandise ‘are unpacked, tropical plants frequently spring 
up from seeds unconsciously scattered on the soil. We 
have also deliberately enriched our flora by wise selections 
from the shrubs and flowers of Asia. The writer cannot 
resist the conclusion that, with the wealth of the Indies, the 
men of Salem brought into New England at least the seeds 
of that toleration which they had unconsciously harvested, 
among the spices and other rare products of the Eastern 
world, as in later times, with deliberate purpose, we have 
enriched the religious life of New England by transplanting 
what seems to us best in the life and thought of the Orien- 
tal saints and sages. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


THE STUDY OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS.* 


It is for me to-night to read to you a report of the prog- 
ress that has recently been made in the study of the Non- 
Christian Religions, or I should prefer to say Hierology, 
to use the brief and convenient word that Tiele has intro- 
duced for that branch of inquiry called by some the Science 
of Religion, by others Comparative Religion, History of 
Religions, Ethnic Religions, Non-Christian Religions, and 
what not, but in which you all have begun, in these latter 
years, to take an interest. When we consider the newness 
of the study, it is not strange that there should still be 
uncertainty as to the best name to apply to it. It is hardly 
more than a dozen years since it was first introduced into 
any theological curriculum, and but half a century since it 
began to be of interest to the general reader or, I might 
almost say, to any outside of a narrow circle of Oriental 


*A Bulletin of Progress in Hisrology, read before the Ministers’ Institute, Oct. 4. 
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scholars. In the last generation, the student, in whose mind 
curiosity had awakened concerning the great religions that 
prevailed in the East, and the sacred books that in former 
times had been reverenced by millions with the same rev- 
erence in which Christendom enshrines its Bible, had to 
encounter many difficulties, make long and tedious investi- 
gations, and often meet with insurmountable obstacles in 
his search. The books he sought ere scarce, most of them 
untranslated into any European tongue, many absolutely in- 
accessible. He must content himself with slight and con- 
flicting bits of information, usually second-hand, gathered 
from a multitude of detached authors. But, if there was no 
branch of theological knowledge in which fifty years ago 
the facilities and materials were so meagre, there is none 
in which the advance has been more rapid. Through com- 
mercial and other international relations, the gates of the 
East, so long jealously closed, have been thrown open to 
European investigation, and our scholars have entered into 
the riches of their long-guarded literary treasures. 

The affinities of blood, language, and faith which unite 
most of the peoples of Europe to the ancient conquerors of 
India, have been demonstrated; and Sanskrit has taken its 
place as the elder sister of the great family of civilized 
tongues. By extraordinary good fortune, Oriental scholar- 
ship has recovered the canonical books of three of the 
chief religions of the East, the Brahmanic, the Buddhistic, 
and the Zoroastrian. We have the texts and translations 
by three or four different hands of the Zend-Avesta, the 
Bible of the ancient Parsis. We have the sacred canon of 
the Buddhists, not only in one language, but in half a dozen 
Oriental tongues. Some of the most important works are 
already translated into English; and an enthusiastic corps 
of scholars are busily engaged in quarrying more nuggets 
out of this literary mine, the only trouble with which is its 
superabundance of materials. The Vedas, the source of 
Hindu theology and the mythology of all the Indo-Euro- 
pean races,— occupying even a more important position in 
Aryan religion than the Pentateuch does in Semitic,— this 
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sacred Veda which Akbar, the mighty conqueror of India 
(when two hundred and fifty years ago he sought to study 
the ancient traditions of the land over which he had made 
himself Emperor), could not extort from its devoted custo- 
dians, either by bribes or threats,— these jealously guarded 
Vedas our scholars now not only read and translate, but 
even give instruction in them to native Brahmans, who come 
to Europe to profit by the superior knowledge of them pos- 
sessed by our German and English savans. In the valley 
of the Nile, the mummied kings and sages and the myste- 
rious hiereglyphics have been made to speak and tell us of 
their ancient faith, and from the face of Isis the veil has 
been lifted by bold but reverent hands. In the valley of 
the Euphrates, the excavations of Layard, Smith, and Ras- 
sam have presented to our eyes images of their ancient 
gods and mythic heroes, and cuneiform tablets which have 
given up to us long-hidden legends of creation and flood, 
illuminating afresh the old Bible story. More searching 
investigation into the records of Phenicia, China, Moham- 
medanism, and Judaism, have given a new aspect to these 
already familiar fields; and the researches of modern trav- 
ellers and careful systematizing and sifting of the testimony 
of older voyagers have thrown new light on the religious 
ideas of savage tribes in America, Africa, and Polynesia. 
To some extent, this increase in materials for our study is 
due to accidental and foreign causes, such as the general 
increase of commerce, travel, and learning. But, in the main, 
it is due to that which deserves special mention as a feat- 
ure of encouragement, namely, new interest in the subject 
itself, and an unprecedented recognition of the importance of 
the study. What Goethe said of language, that “he who 
knows but one knows none,” we are beginning to see is true 
of every branch of knowledge, and especially of religions. 
It is by the comparative method, by leaving the analysis 
of single subjects to enter on the grouping and generaliza- 
tion of many; it is by the broadest possible inductions and 
the widest surveys that modern science has achieved its great 
successes in philology, biology, anatomy, ethnology, and 
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sociology. If religion would make similar advances in 
knowledge and obtain a similar scientific standing, theolo- 
gians must employ the same comparative method. 

To understand Christianity and the true significance for 
humanity of its doctrines; to estimate correctly the grandeur 
and worth of the life of Christ; to answer correctly the 
urgent questions of modern thought concerning the nature 
of religion,— whether it be at the outset a revelation, a su- 
pernatural graft, or a native product of the soul,— whether 
its origin be from ignorance, fear, or other lower factors, or 
from the higher faculties of the soul,—all this is now recog- 
nized as requiring from the scholar familiarity with a wider 
circle of facts than that contained in the pale of Jewish and 
Christian history. Enough is already known by people at 
large about the non-Christian religions to have rendered value- 
less no small number of the old foundation stones on which 
Christian faith was formerly so confidently based. It is 
known that other religions possess sacred books that claim 
to be inspired as strongly as our own Bible. It is known 
that miracles, revelations, prophecies, incarnations, external 
and supernatural indorsement, are no exclusive boast of 
Christianity, but common claim enough in almost every 
quarter. Such kind of evidences as these are now in great 
degree obsolete ; and Christianity must authenticate itself by 
its internal testimony, by demonstrating that it is a more 
accurate representation of the great spiritual and divine 
facts, and that it meets the spiritual wants of the soul better 
than any other religion. It must show that it is the fulfil- 
ment of these lower forms of faith, the best historical em- 
bodiment of the essential and eternal truths of religion, 
coming in the fulness of time to take up the work of man’s 
spiritual education where other faiths had left it, and carry 
it on to completion. But, to make this sacred calling more 
than a bald and baseless claim, it must be demonstrated by 
a scientific study of those other forms of religion, and a tri- 
umphant comparison of their characteristics with those of 
its own. 

And not only on the part of the religious world has the 
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comparative study of the religions of the world been recog- 
nized as an important study, but by the scientific world also. 
In striking contrast to the rather contemptuous attitude 
which scientific men held, not long ago, toward religions of 
all kinds, as equally foolish and unmeaning superstitions, they 
have now come to see that these special but universal phe- 
nomena of the spiritual life constitute crucial tests of their 
own favorite theories of evolution, and the unbroken reign 
of natural law. Unless they can show how all religious phe- 
nomena are but the highest results and illustrations of the 
same laws that they trace in biology and psychology, and 
that even the strangest phenomena of religion can be brought 
within the scope of an unbroken natural development, their 
theories, they see, must appear still incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. They are therefore engaging, with an ardor equal 
to that of any theologian, in the study of the sources and 
origin of religion, the customs of worship prevalent in savage 
and barbarous tribes, the comparison and unravelling of 
mythologies, and the various metamorphoses by which the 
simple faith of man in unseen powers is transformed into the 
elaborate theologies, theogonies, and ecclesiasticisms which 
history exhibits to us. Thus doubly impelled, the study of 
hierology has made, as I have said, great strides forward. 

In the Universities of Germany and England, new atten- 
tion has been given to it. It has been introduced into the 
curriculum of theological schools. The great museums of 
London, Paris, and Berlin, have made rich collections of man- 
uscripts and illustrative sculpture. Especially worthy of 
notice here is the Religious Museum founded at Lyons, 
France, by M. Emile Guimet. Charged by the minister of 
public instruction with a scientific mission, having for its 
object the study of the Oriental religions, he has organized : 

1. A library of Oriental and ancient books, treating particu- 
larly of the history of religions. To these are added a large 
collection of translations of these works, and of grammars 
and dictionaries of the Oriental and ancient languages. For 
the books not yet translated, translations are under way. 

2. A religious museum, containing representations of all 
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the gods of India, China, Japan, Egypt, Greece, and the 
Roman Empire. 

8. A school in which native professors of the different 
faiths give necessary explanations upon the religious books 
and representations of the museum. 

Such a museum, it is evident, cannot fail to do an immense 
deal to facilitate the labors of scholars, and propagate inter- 
est in the comparative study of religions. 

Moreover, in France and Holland, the study of the history 
of religions has been introduced into the secular schools and 
colleges. Since January, 1880, there has been a chair in the 
College of France, especially founded for the purpose of 
introducing this branch into the higher Parisian education, 
intrusted to the care of the eminent scholar, Albert Réville: 
The lectures have been well attended, and made a marked 
impression. In the programmes of secondary instruction, 
the study of ancient history is now made to include brief 
sketches of the religious and sacred books of Egypt, As- 
syria, India, and Greece. In Holland, each of its four uni- 
versities at Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, and Amsterdam, 
has its professor, whose special charge is that of instructing 
in the history of religions. 

Three of these chairs are supported by the State. Though 
originally intended to educate reformed ministers, they have, 
however, by a recent reorganization, become strictly secular 
and independent, and are henceforth devoted to the histori- 
cal study of religious phenomena and its philosophy. Be- 
sides this collegiate instruction given by the reorganized 
faculties of theology, religious instruction, in which the his- 
tory of the religions of the world occupies a chief place, has 
been given in the public schools of many Dutch cities, to 
scholars from twelve to eighteen years of age, by various 
Protestant pastors. It has not yet taken a regular place in 
the school curriculum (though it is hoped that it soon may) ; 
but it has been given out of school hours, in the public 
school-rooms, to such scholars as choose to come, and has 
been followed with interest and profit by the scholars. 

In regard to ths recent literature and publications, which 
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have thrown new light upon the non-Christian religions and 
their comparative relations, the harvest has been only too rich 
for any but the most inadequate mention. I shall attempt 
later, under the head of the respective religions, a brief résumé 
of some of the principal recent works. At this point, I 
would only mention a few of the general works which have 
lately dealt with the subject comprehensively, or have en- 
deavored to give comparative and philosophical treatment of 
it. Among these are to be signalized : — 

Max Miiller’s splendid library of the Sacred Books of the 
East, published by the Clarendon Press, and of which some 
eleven volumes are already issued. 

Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity, of which four vol- 
umes have been translated. 

Otto Pfleiderer’s Religions-philosophie auf geschichtlicher 
Grundlage (Berlin, G. Reimer, 1878), The Philosophy of 
Religion on an Historical Basis. This work of the distin- 
guished Professor of Berlin essays to present systematically 
the responses made by the principal religions to the princi- 
pal points of religious investigation and faith. 

Albert Réville’s Prolégoménes de I Histoire des Religions 
(Fishbacher, Paris, 1881) is said to be an excellent pre- 
sentation of the principles and methods of the comparative 
study of religion. 

C. P. Tiele’s Outlines of the History of Religion, trans- 
lated by J. Estlin Carpenter (Boston, J. R. Osgood, 1877), 
is the most admirable condensation of the latest results of 
hierological research, under a systematic and detailed form, 
that I know of. 

Records of the Past: English Translations of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian Monuments. London, Sam. Bagster & Sons. 
12 vols. Vols. IL, IIL, V., ete., contain Assyrian records ; 
Vols. IL., IV., VL., ete., Egyptian records. This series is 
invaluable for the student of Assyrian and Egyptian religion. 

D. G. Brinton’s The Religious Sentiment (Henry Holt, 
New York, 1876), A. M. Fairbairn’s Studies in the Philoso- 
phy of Religion and History (1876, New York, Lovell, 
Adam & Co.), Max Miiller’s Science of Religion (Charles 
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Scribner) and Origin and Growth of Religion (Scribner, 
1879), have, all contributed richly to the general and more 
comprehensive treatment of this subject. 

Particularly to be signalized is the new review, founded 
a year and a half ago, specially devoted to diffusing a knowl- 
edge of this subject,— Revue del’ Histoire des Religions, publié 
sous direction de M. Maurice Vernes (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
28 Rue Bonaparte). Every one who desires to follow up 
the study of the non-Christian religions ought to be a sub- 
scriber to this review. Its special essays, bulletins, and sum- 
maries of whatever is of interest in other reviews to the 
student of hierology make it invaluable to him. 

One thing more in this connection let me speak of. One 
of the chief perplexities of the student, at the beginning of 
his study of the Oriental religions, is his inability to dis- 
cover the proper pronunciation of the numerous divine and 
mythic names. Even well-versed scholars and lecturers of 
reputation feel in doubt about many cases. In some parts 
of the field, as the Egyptian and Assyrian religions, the 
exact pronunciation is irretrievably lost. But where is 
there even a conventional standard which scholars may 
employ in common, so as to understand one another? 
Until quite lately there has been none at all. I am there- 
fore glad to inform you of a recent publication which sup- 
plies the long-felt want; namely, the Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of Biography and Mythology, by J. Thomas, published 
by Lippincott. Mr. Thomas spent two years in the East, 
especially to secure the proper pronunciation of Oriental 
names. 

4. A feature which distinguishes all of these recent works, 
which study comparatively the various religions of the 
world, and which, in fact, characterizes also almost all the 
special works recently issued upon any of the non-Christian 
religions, is the broader and more impartial spirit in which 
they are written. Most of you undoubtedly are familiar with 
the narrow and prejudiced manner in which the older writers 
upon the non-Christian religions treated them. I need not 
recall how in former times the Greek and Roman faiths were 
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held to be the inventions of demons, and the worship of 
Pericles and Cato was looked upon as the mere idolatry or 
statecraft of a godless people ; how the Syrian gods were re- 
garded as the distorted images of the Hebrew patriarchs, 
and the few good points recognized in the general mass of 
corruption constituting the Pagan religions were held to be 
relics of the original revelation given to the Jews. 

Without going further back than our own times,.we may 
find Mohammed abused by Christian apologists as an impos- 
tor, who owed his success solely to his use of the sword and 
sensuous attractions; and we may see learned scholars, while 
professing to study the non-Christian religions as a scholar 
should, nevertheless maintaining uniformly their presuppo- 
sitions as to the degenerate and corrupted status of these 
religions, and making of their bulky volumes little more than 
lengthy special pleas to catalogue the flaws and imperfec- 
tions of Pagan religions. 

And, on the other hand, in accordance with the fatal law 
of reaction, independent and unorthodox minds, revolting at 
this injustice and eager to avenge it, rushed to the other 
extreme, and painted every Pagan faith in the most roseate 
tints. By the most lavish puffery, the commonplace figure 
of Confucius was expanded to heroic stature and saintly 
grace, and the character of Buddha invested with a lustrous 
and unspotted glory, by the side of which the spiritual 
nobility of Jesus was represented as a pale and paltry thing. 

Now, it is a most encouraging feature of the recent histori- 
cal study of the religions of the world that both this preju- 
diced and deprecatory treatment on the one side, and this 
unduly laudatory tone on the other, have almost disappeared. 
It has been recognized that neither faith in God nor faith in 
Christ demands that any odds be granted to Christianity at 
the start, nor that the comparison between it and other faiths 
be made in any other than the most absolutely unbiassed 
spirit. And it has been recognized by those of our scholars 
most free from the older theologic prejudices, that true 
science has no interest in exalting any foreign doctrine or 
teacher above our own, but only in getting the exact truth 
in regard to all. 
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The study has therefore come to be pursued on all sides 
with more calmness and candor, more impartiality and rev- 
erence. The credit of first giving to the religions, a serious 
psychological examination is to be ascribed, if I am not mis- 
taken, to Benjamin Constant, whose work on Religion con- 
sidered in its Source, Forms, and Development marks an era 
in this study. The path he opened has become now a high- 
way of religious thought. Take the eminent expositors of 
this study, men like Monier Williams, Max Miller, and 
Rhys Davids in England, Lenormant, Déllinger, Pfleiderer, 
and Tiele on the continent, J. F. Clarke, W. D. Whitney, 
and E. P. Evans in this country, and we have all shades of 
belief, Protestant and Catholic, liberal and evangelical, rep- 
resented. But it would be difficult, from their writings in 
this field alone, to determine which was which. They have, 
for the most part, come to an unformalized, perhaps uncon- 
scious, but nevertheless practical agreement that in this in- 
vestigation they must look on religion neither as a super- 
natural and exotic element, nor as a delusion wrought by 
priestly cunning, or man’s own groundless fears, but as a 
normal product of human nature, the natural result of the 
higher faculties and aspirations of humanity when brought 
face to face with the mysteries about them. Without, then, 
allowing itself any polemic against either supernaturalism 
or atheism, the comparative science of religion is recognized 
as presupposing certain spiritual laws, and a certain orderly 
course of development to the religious life. Scientific in- 
duction is only possible by the generalizing of the ordinary 
and the ignoring of the extraordinary. When it meets the 
miraculous, it must pass it by on the other side. “ A mirac- 
ulous intervention,” to quote one of the expounders of the 
science of religion, who cannot be accused of radicalism 
(I mean Prof. Whitney of Yale College), “neither comes 
at present under the ken of the student, nor is admitted 
by him in the past for any department, save the religious.” 
If, then, we would make our investigation of the religions 
also scientific, we must study them, he goes on to intimate, 
as “a natural outgrowth of human nature,” as we observe 
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it. We must make, as our first postulate, a belief that 
“men being such as we perceive them to be, and their cir- 
cumstances such as we find them to have been, the normal 
exercise of their faculties will inevitably and regularly lead 
to the formation of various religions.” These primitive 
religions, having once arisen, would then gradually be un- 
folded by association and personal or social influences. 
They would be modified by their ethnic, physical, or 
political environment, conventionalized by tradition, form- 
alized and disintegrated again by age and neglect,— in fact, 
they would pass through a cycle of development and decay. 
Whether the original sources from whence the development 
proceeded were one or many, high or low, the hierologist 
may decide according to the preponderant evidence. The 
only postulate in the case is the cardinal one of his whole 
science, that all religious metamorphoses (as far as any 
scientific knowledge of them is feasible) are to be taken 
as orderly and natural developments of human thought 
and feeling, according to fixed connections of cause and 
effect. When all these lines are clearly determined and sys- 
tematized, then the science of religions will be organized. 
We have as yet but made a beginning of this. Most of these 
much desired laws are still to be formulated. But we have 
made progress enough to feel that what Max Miiller claims 
is indeed true,— that this formulation is only a question of 
time. We are getting some of the larger laws pretty well 
established: as, for instance, that the course of religious 
metamorphosis has been, on the whole, a progression; that 
the beginning of religion, in almost every case, was in compar- 
atively crude and unspiritual forms, as low, at least, as that 
of a polytheistic nature-worship; and that Scriptural and 
ethical religions, and especially monotheism, have been pos- 
terior to these wild nature-worships and have grown out of 
them, retaining for a considerable time more or less vestiges 
of the lower forms that preceded them. 

Again, we have already discerned that, in the special man- 
ner of development which different religions take, there are 
no conditions so influential as those of language and race. 
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In the classifications of the religions and their systematic 
study, we have come to recognize their genealogical and 
historic relations (which have been so clearly pointed out 
by Max Miiller) as the most important elements. The 
three great streams of ethnic development in civilization — 
namely, the Mongoloid, the Semitic, and the Aryan — are 
recognized as constituting the three great currents of the 
religious life in the history of humanity, each marked by a 
special genius. Inthe Mongoloid, the divine element seems, 
to use a chemical metaphor, to have been, as it were, pre- 
maturely precipitated, crystallized in innumerable minor 
forms. In the Semitic, the divine substance is concentrated 
into fewer and larger forms, widely separated from nature, 
and placed in sharp contrast. In the Aryan, the divine 
remains fluent and blends with all nature, giving us faiths 
more rich, complex, subtle, and mystic, but often contain- 
ing very low and gross elements mingled with its most 
elevated conceptions. 

From this general survey let us turn to a brief, special 
survey of the various fields of research : — 

ist. The study of savage and barbarian religions. 

Here there has been great industry. Foremost are the 
works of E. B. Tylor: Early History of Mankind (Am. 
ed., Estes & Lauriat, Boston); Primitive Culture (2 vols., 
London, 1871, John Murray; Am. ed., Estes & Lauriat). 
Theodor Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur-vélker, 1817 ; Oscar 
Peschel, The Races of Man, trans. from German, London, 
1876; H. Spencer, Sociology, D. Appleton; James A. Far- 
rar, Primitive Manners and Customs, Henry Holt, 1879; 
R. M. Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott; H. H. Bancroft’s great work on American 
Aborigines. These are among the most noticeable, but they 
constitute only a small part of the abundant literature in 
this field. 

The chief points that have been established in regard to it 
are the refutation of the statements of Azara, Lubbock, and 
Sir Samuel Baker as to atheistic tribes; the establishment 
of the fact that there are no tribes so low as to be without 
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some religion; and, on the other hand, the bringing into 
notice, for the first time, of the great importance of animism 
and ancestor-worship in almost every savage tribe. The 
theory that the sole or principal origin of religion is found 
in such sources does not, however, receive the indorsement 
of the best hierologists. Fetichism, especially, has been 
shown to be not a primitive, but a secondary formation; a 
retrograde metamorphosis, presupposing the anterior con- 
ception of spiritual beings. 

Chinese Religion— Here we may mention, among the 
later publications : — 

Vol. III. of Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East, The 
Shou-King and the Shi-King. Translated by James Legge. 
The Religions of China compared with Christianity. By the 
same author. Hodder & Stoughton. 

The Hiao-King, or Book of Filial Piety. Translated by 
James Legge. Sacred Books of the East. 

Mr. Legge has also republished in popular form, Vols. I. 
and II. of his Chinese Classics, under the titles Confucius, 
Mencius. 

China. Vol. II. of Oriental Religions. By Samuel John- 
son. J. R. Osgood, 1877. 

Religion in China. J. Edkins. Tribner, 1878. 

In the series published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Prof. Robert K. Douglass has given 
us an excellent little manual entitled Confucianism and Ta- 
ouism (Am. ed., Pott, Young & Co., 1879). 

Victor von Strauss has given a German translation of 
Laou Tse, Tao-te-king (Leipzig, 1870), quite superior to 
Chambers’ English translation. 

The chief step in Chinese study has been the recognition 
of the existence of one religion underlying all the three 
with which China is usually credited. Whether the China- 
man call himself a Confucianist, a Tauist, or a Buddhist, 
his real religious belief in general is based upon the worship 
of ancestors, laid down in the ancient Kings, and upon’ Fung- 
Shui, or Wind and Water, a mixture of gross superstitions, 
springing from incomplete. observation and resulting in 
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most absurd practices. This recognition has led to a 
more careful study of the older sacred books anterior to 
Confucius, the Shou-King, Shi-King, and Li-King, as most 
important for understanding Chinese religion. 

Egypt.— Here the new materials, discoveries of heretofore 
unknown texts, new translations, monographs, commenta- 
ries, and systematic treatises have been most abundant. 

Within the last few months, we have received news of the 
remarkable discovery of some six new papyri rolls, mum- 
mies of some score of distinguished Egyptian monarchs, and 
many new inscriptions, works of art, and archeological re- 
mains. 

Of the many important works upon Egyptian religion, we 
can mention only: — 

The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Le Page Renouf. Scrib- 
ner, 1880.— La Litanie du Soleil. E. Naville, Paris— Le 
Panthéon Egyptienne. Paul Pierret.— Rawlinson’s History 
of Egypt. 1881.—Hgypt in its Comparative Relations. 
(Contemporary Review, 1881.) R. W. Poole. 

Among the results of recent study may be mentioned 
these conclusions : — 

1. That the Egyptian religion was not so much one faith 
as the fusion of the many separate worships and divine 
companies of the various districts of the valley into one. 

2. That, owing to this consolidation of many local wor- 
ships, many gods are duplicates of others. 

3. That the so-called cycles of the gods, according to one 
or another of which the gods have usually been arranged, 
give little light upon their proper systematization. They 
mark mainly the political or ecclesiastical ascendency of the 
city whose gods stand at the head of the list. To reduce 
the Pantheon to order, we must systematize it according to 
the powers of nature respectively deified in the person of 
each god. 

4. That the pantheism, believed by many former investi- 
gators to be the trve religion of Egypt, was only a philo- 
sophic theory of the priests, an ingenious scheme of recon- 
ciliation to harmonize the many divine rivals. It was, how- 
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ever, quite ancient, being found at least in the fourteenth 
century B.C. 

5. That equally and even more ancient, existing side by 
side with it among the priesthood, was a philosophic mon- 
otheism, or rather henotheism, that exalted for the time the 
special god of its worship to the position of the one only 
God. Also, among the moralists there was a doctrine of 
God or Deity in the abstract. The name Nutar —i.e., “the 
Power”—employed by these writers presents indeed the 
conception of a sole ruling agency of the universe, but 
hardly that of the one personal God which true monotheism 
requires. Nutar is always a common noun, never a proper 
name. It is a name applied in general to every god, but 
never became appropriated to any one divinity. 

6. Neither this pantheism nor approximative monotheism 
ever became the religion of the people. Practically, their 
worship was always polytheistic. Anterior to both the 
pantheism and the approximative monotheism of Egypt’s 
priests and moralists was its polytheistic nature-worship, 
its archaic cult, in which sun, moon, sky, fire, river, etc., 
the real and imaginary powers of the universe, were the 
objects of adoration. While the philosophic approach to 
monotheism, made by the moralists and priests, is undeni- 
ably very ancient, this polytheistic nature-worship presents 
as undoubtedly a still more primitive aspect and evidences 
of even greater antiquity. As Maspero says, “Egyptian 
monotheism is only the resultant of an anterior polytheism.” 


MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGION. 


The advance in our knowledge of the ancient religion of 
Mesopotamia has been particularly great; in truth, most 
astonishing. The excavations of George Smith and Ras- 
sam, and the decipherment and study of the older tablets 
discovered by Layard, have occasioned a complete recon- 
struction of our conceptions in this field. It has been 
found that the Assyrian civilization, old as it was, had been 
preceded by another whose speech had already become a 
dead language nearly two thousand years before the time of 
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Christ; that this ancient people did not belong to the Se- 
mitic stock and tongue of the later rulers of Babylonia, but 
in race, language, personal characteristics, and religion be- 
longed to a branch of the great Mongoloid race, and called 
themselves the people of Sumir and Akkad. Later philolog- 
ical investigations by M. Terrien de Lacouperie have shown 
an unmistakable affinity between the language, literature, 
and traditions of ancient China and those of the ancient 
Akkadi. The whole religion and divine pantheon of these 
ancient Akkadi have also been disclosed to our study, and 
found to be characterized by that same unorganized worship 
of the spirits of nature and magical and demonological super- 
stitions which prevail among the Finns and other members 
of the Ural-Altaic family, and thus noticeably corroborates 
the wisdom of the ethnological system of classifying relig- 
ions. For details of the ancient Akkadian and Chaldean 
religion, we refer you to such works as: — 

George Smith, Chaldean Genesis, new edition by Prof. 
Sayce (London, 1881). Babylonian Literature, A. H. Sayce 
(London, 1880). Chaldean Magic, F. Lenormant (Sam. 
Bagster, London). Les Origines de 0 Histoire, F. Lenor- 
mant (Paris, Maisonneuve). West Asian Inscriptions, Jour- 
nal Asiatique, etc. 

The new field laid open by these writers is so large that 
we can only call attention to a few points : — 

1. The legends of Creation, Flood, and Tower of Babel, 
etc., which existed in Chaldea long before the time of 
Moses, and from which the similar legends of Genesis seem 
to have been in more or less degree indirectly derived. 

2. The myths of the descent of Ishtar to the under-world, 
the twelve labors of Ghis-dhubar, etc., which show that many 
of the germs of both Pheenician and Greek mythology and 
theogony were derived from Mesopotamia. Ghis-dhubar, 
originally supposed by George Smith to represent the Bib- 
lical Nimrod, has been shown by Prof. Sayce to be a solar 
hero, and his labors the originals of those of Hercules. 

8. The discovery of the observance of a Sabbath, or rest- 
day every seventh day, by the Assyrians, and also a faith in 
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a future life,—a life of joy above for the good, of punish- 
ment by fire in the under-world for the wicked. 

BRAHMANISM.—In the study of the Vedic and Brah- 
manic religions, the work done has been so abundant that 
our perplexity is what to signalize. In the way of trans- 
lation, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts has reached a fifth volume, 
with which the series has closed. In Max Miiller’s Sacred 
Books of the East, we have been given The Upanishads, by 
Max Miiller, Vol. I; in Vol. II., the sacred laws of the 
Aryas as taught in the schools of Apastamba, Gautama, 
Vasishta, and Baudhayana, translated by G. Biihler; in 
Vol. VII., Vishnu-smriti, Institutes of Vishnu, translated 
by J. Jolly. 

Der Rig-Veda. By A. Ludwig. Prague, 1876. A trans- 
lation into German, with Introduction and Commentary. 

Vaitana Sutra. Ritual of the Attharva-Sutra. M. R. 
Garbe. London, 1878. 

Of treatises giving comprehensive views of Brahman re- 
ligion, the following are particularly worthy of mention: — 

Les Religions de (Inde. By A. Barth. Paris, Sandoz et 
Fishbacher, 1879. English translation. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 1882. 

Monier Williams. Jndian Wisdom. W. H. Allen, Lon- 
don, 1875. 

Bergaigne. La Religion Védique. Paris, 1878. 

Max Miiller’s Origin and Growth of Religion. Scribner, 
1879. 

Religions and Languages of India. By Robert Cust. 
London, 1881. 

Hindu Philosophy. John Davies. London, Triibner, 1881. 

Manual of Hindu Pantheism. G. A. Jacobs. Triibner. 

Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion, 
Geography, History, ete. By John Dowson. Triibner. 

1. The recent study of Vedic and Brahman religion has 
made no radical alteration in the interpretations heretofore 
put upor. it, but has made our knowledge more definite 
upon particular points. Among the larger features that 
have been brought out by the study, however, have been 
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the gradual and continuous evolution of the religion from 
the primitive nature-worship of our Aryan progenitors to 
the subtle and philosophic pantheism found in the later 
Upanishads, and the Triads and complex systems of Neo- 
Brahmanism. 

2. The necessity of distinguishing carefully these separate 
periods, and the inevitable errors of any writer who would 
treat Brahmanism as a homogeneous formation throughout. 

3. Max Miiller has especially illuminated the difficul- 
ties of Vedic theology by his characterization of that stage 
of development exhibited by many of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, and which had hitherto been erroneously claimed as 
monotheistic, as deserving rather merely the name heno- 
theistic. It is not a sober and fixed recognition of one only 
God, but a poetic enthusiasm, exalting for the moment into 
omnipotence and exclusive divinity the god present to the 
thought of the worshipper. 

BuppHISM.— In the study of Buddhism, the new texts, 
translations, and additions to our knowledge of the subject 
have been still more numerous than in the Brahmanic field. 
Edward Arnold’s beautiful poem, The Light of Asia, has at- 
tracted great popular interest to this field ;-and the scientific 
activity has been equal to the popular curiosity. Childer’s 
Pali Dictionary, which will ever remain a monument to his 
remarkable industry and learning, has immensely facilitated 
the translation of the great mass of literature that still 
remains locked up in that language. A great deal has been 
done in this direction in the last six years, but a vast num- 
ber of monuments of the ancient literature of the Buddhists 
still remain unedited and useless in the public libraries and 
universities of Europe. To render these accessible, an in- 
ternational committee of Pali scholars has been formed. If 
the plan succeeds, the public will have, within a reasonable 
period, the entire text of the Pali Pitakas (or sacred Buddhist 
books); and it will be possible to get full and authentic data 
from which to form some definite conclusions upon the origin 
and primitive history of Buddhism. 
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Among the recent texts and translations given to us may 
be mentioned :— 

The Dhammapada, by Max Miller, translated from Pali to 
English; The Sutta-Nipata, Discourses of Buddha, trans- 
lated from the Pali by V. Fausbéll; Buddhist Suttas, trans- 
lated from Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. These are to be 
found in Vols. X. and XI. of Sacred Books of the East. 

Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales, by Fausbill. 
Translated into English by T. W. Rhys Davids. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Besides containing the oldest extant 
collection of fables, it has the oldest native life of Buddha. 

Lalita-Vistara, or Memoirs of Early Life of Sakya-Muni, 
Edited by Rajendralala Mitra. This is an ancient northern 
life of Buddha. 

Patimokha, Buddhist Office of Confession of Priests. 

Vinaya-Pitaka, or Basket of Discipline (one of the three 
great divisions of the Buddhist Scriptures). Edited in Pali 
by Hermann Oldenberg. 2 vols. Williams & Norgate, 
London, 1879. 

Dipavamsa. Text and translation by same. London, 
1879. (An ancient historical work.) 

Milindapanha, Dialogue between King Milinda and 
Buddhist sage Nagasena. Edited in Pali by Trenckner. 
Translation and introduction in Pali Miscellany by same 
author. 

Besides these important texts and translations, we have 
had two important treatises on the religions :— 

Senart. Hssay sur le Légende du Buddha. Paris, 1875. 
This is the most powerful but most destructive essay of 
historical criticism which Hindu studies have produced for 
many years. It is an attempt to dissolve into symbols, or 
myths of the storm and sun, the titles, names, descent, birth, 
and history of the youth, temptation, preaching, trials, and 
death of Buddha. The legend of the Buddha, he claims, is 
no mere external and separable embellishment of the historic 
warp of fact, but is mythic in its whole substance. 

M. Senart does not deny the existence of Siddartha Gau- 
tama. In a certain sense, he confirms it. Buddhism, like 
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every other great institution, must have had an historical 
founder and human origin. But so much of the sun-myth 
has incorporated itself into the story as to leave hardly any- 
thing of the historical basis of which we can be sure. 

The second noticeable work is of quite a different kind :— 

Buddhism. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Christian Evidence 
Society, 1880. This is the most advanced, compact, and 
perspicuous manual of the subject I know,—an admirable 
example of condensation and judicious exposition. 

In spite of the great increase in our data for the study of 
Buddhism, the vexed questions of the last generation — 
What is the meaning of Nirvana? What God, if any, has 
Buddhism? What is the date of Buddha, and how much of 
truth is there in the Buddhist legend of him? —are by no 
means settled. But the drift of the latest investigations is 
little doubtful. The tendency is:— 

1. To confirm the conclusion that the ancient and genuine 
Buddhistic understanding of Nirvana makes it a state 
which, while not itself annihilation, but rather absolute 
calm, entire extinguishment of all craving, yet is such a 
state that cessation of all personal existence is the inevitable 
consequence of it. 

2. That ancient Buddhism knew no creator nor personal 
divine ruler, but that the Buddhas and the Bodisatvas 
were the only objects of worship with it. These, however, 
in course of time (such is the craving of the human heart 
for a God to believe in) themselves were developed into a 
whole group of new divinities. 

3. In regard to the date of Buddha, most important data 
have been found in the edicts of King Asoka, inscribed on 
rocks and columns in Northern India. In interpreting these 
and connecting them with other dates, so as to fix the year 
of Buddha’s death, a learned discussion has been awakened. 
The sure result is to bring the date down considerably later 
than the 543 B.C. previously accepted by most Buddhist 
scholars. Kern would fix it at, 388, Rhys Davids at 410. 
But most recent scholars —as, for example, Biihler, Barth, 
and Max Miiller— would fix the date of Buddha’s death 
between 482-472 B.C, as extreme limits. 

7 
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4. In regard to the historical character of Buddhism, and 
the dependence to be placed on the Buddhist accounts, there 
is a general tendency toward more careful criticism, as the 
difficulties in getting documents that were put into their 
present form within less than four hundred years after 
Buddha’s death becomes apparent. 

Hardly any Buddhist scholars accept the swooping destruc- 
tion of the accepted accounts that M. Senart would make; 
but they will henceforth write with less implicit trust in the 
traditional narratives than has heretofore been exhibited, even 
by writers who, like Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, have essayed 
to be quite cautious. 

The field of Northern Buddhism as well as that of South- 
ern Buddhism has been well worked. Joseph Edkins has 
given us in Chinese Buddhism (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston) an excellent account of the forms that the doctrine 
of Gautama has assumed in the Middle Kingdom. 

Samuel Beal’s Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the 
Chinese (Triibner, London) is also to be mentioned with 
praise. Especially interesting has been the discovery 
(through the exertions of Japanese students of Max Miiller 
at Oxford) of Sanskrit manuscripts of the Buddhist Script- 
ures in Japan, which it is thought may prove to be older than 
any found in India. 

ParsIsM.— In our knowledge of the Parsi religion also, 
much progress has been made. We have had four impor- 
tant works : — 

1. Haug’s Religion of the Parsis, translations of the Zend- 
Avesta, with introduction and notes, translated from the 
German by E. W. West (Houghton, Osgood). 

2. L’ Avesta, Zoroaster et le Mazdeisme, par Abel Hove- 
lacque. Paris, Maisonneuve, 1878. 

3. Avesta, traduit du texte-zend, par C. de Harlez, deuxiéme 
ed. 1880, Maisonneuve, Paris. 

4. Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East, Pahlavi Tezts, 
Bundahis, Bahman- Yast, etc., translated by E. W. West, 
Zend-Avesta, Part I., Vendidad, translated by James Dar- 
mester. 
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Among the points of new light to be mentioned is, first, 
the importance of studying the Gathas, or songs,—the 
oldest part of the Zend-Avesta, and in which are to be 
found the ancient and fundamental tenets of the Mazda- 
yasnian faith as revealed to Spitama, the Zarathushtra, or 
chief elder. 

Secondly, that the ancient Parsi doctrine, that taught by 
the Zarathushtra in the Gathas, is no such dualism as has 
been heretofore thought,— i.e., two eternally independent, an- 
tagonistic divine beings; but it is more properly a monothe- 
istic doctrine, though of a peculiar type. The divine is one, 
the living Creator, Ahura-mazda. But, though personally 
and essentially one, there dwell in him two primeval princi- 
ples or tendencies, the beneficent spirit, spento-mainyush, 
and the maleficent spirit, angro-mainyush ; one the author of 
all things beautiful and benign, the other of all hideous and 
hurtful existences. This was the original doctrine. But 
gradually, from constituent though antagonistic parts, they 
developed into independent entities, eternally opposed. 
Ahura-mazda came to be identified exclusively with the 
good principle; and the evil principle, Angro-mainyush 
was set free and began a separate existence as the personi- 
fied essence of evil, the constant adversary of Ahura-mazda. 
This genuine dualism is seen in the Vendidad, and developed 
and set forth in the Bundahish. But the orthodox party 
clung to the original monotheistic conception ; and to save it, 
and to harmonize it with the sacred text (to many expres- 
sions of which the dualists appealed), they made Zarvan 
Akarana, i.e., Boundless Time, the one supreme and uni- 
versal cause, by whom both Ahura-mazda and Angro-Main 
yush were produced. 

Secondly, the later study of Parsism has tended to bring 
out the serious modifications of the original Zarathushtrian 
faith by the influence of their neighbors, the Akkadians, or 
the Proto-Medic people of the same Mongoloid stock, among 
whom the same crude nature-worship and magic-polydemon- 
ism that characterized the Akkadians prevailed. The ad- 
mixture of star and elemental worship, serpent-gods and de- 
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monolatry, introduced from this source, developed the com- 
posite faith of Median Magism. The analogies between the 
Akkadian mediator, Silik-Mulu-Khi, and the angel Sraoscha 
of the Avestan faith, between the Zi, or nature spirits of 
Akkad, and the Fravashis, or guardian spirits of the Parsi 
system, are very noticeable, and quite instructive as to the 
source whence the Parsi faith derived them. 

We should like to speak of the progress in our knowledge 
of the Latin, Greek, Phoenician, and Mohammedan religions. 
But we have time only for one more paragraph. This I take 
to mention the startling theory of Prof. Sophus Bugge and 
A. Bang upon the myths contained in the Norse Eddas. 
They argue that they are not, as has been supposed, ancient 
native Norse productions, but have been derived, since the 
time of the contact of the Norse with Christianity, from 
early Jewish-Christian, Keltic, and Greco-Latin legendary 
tales. The author or authors of the Elder Edda drew most 
of their materials from the libraries of the Irish (or Keltic) 
monasteries. Prof. Bugge alleges that Balder is the Anglo- 
Saxon Bealdor, Lord, and that the whole Balder myth is 
based on early legends of Christ. The white Balder is thus 
identified with the white Christ. Nanna, Balder’s wife, is 
the Greek Anone; Geirrod is Geryon; Angantyr is Kentaur, 
with the Keltic article in prefixed; Lodyn is Latona, etc. 

Some distinguished scholars have already expressed their 
assent to the theory; but it will have to undergo rigid scru- 
tiny before the world of letters will accept so much that has 
hitherto been regarded as purely Teutono-Scandinavian as 
a modern literary conglomerate, and will not hastily con- 
clude that such keen students of mythology as Grimm, 
Simrock, and Keyser have been wofully deceived as to the 
origin and character of the narratives to which they devoted 
so many years of careful study. In point of fact, the new 
and more searching examination of Teutonic antiquities, to 
which the new theory has led, all tends to establish their 
genuineness. While later fragments of classical or Jewish 
Christian origin have been in some cases interwoven, the 
warp and woof of Norse mythology is ancient and genuine. 
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Viktor Rydberg, in a volume called the Sibylline Books 
and the Voluspa, has thoroughly refuted the theory of Prof. 
Bang, that the latter is but a parapbrase of the former. 

A Persian poem, the Dabistan, tells of a Sufi, who said: 
“If thou art a Mussulman, go stay with the Franks. If a 
Christian, join with ‘the Jews. If a Shiiah (i.e., an Ortho- 
dox Mussulman), go mix with the schismatics. Whatever 
thy religion be, associate with men of opposite persuasion. 
If, in hearing their discourses, thou art not in the least 
moved, but canst mix with them”freely, then hast thou at- 
tained peace, and art a master of creation.” 

Yes. In mingling with and studying other faiths than our 
own, there is not merely intellectual broadening to be gained, 
but the highest spiritual good. The only effectual teacher 
of that charity which is the potent amulet against Satan’s 
wiles is personal acquaintance with that which belongs to 
other circles than our own. The man or the woman, the sci- 
ence or the faith, which shuts itself up in its own petty circle, 
makes itself pretty surely the breeding-place of pride, con- 
ceit, and selfishness, and closes its doors to many of the best 
messengers of love and wisdom. True religion is all-embrac- 
ing in its sympathies. The theologian’s distinctions may 
split the worshippers of God into a thousand sectarian frag- 
ments, but the native impulse of that love which is the living 
heart of faith is to unite them again into a single brotherhood. 
To lend a hand in this blessed work is the service to which 
the study of the non-Christian religions among us is espe- 
cially called. James T. Brxpy. 
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MR. HEBER NEWTON’S COMMUNISM.* 


It is not a pleasant task to attempt a criticism of this 
paper. The author’s motive is evidently so good, his enthu- 
siasm for humanity so great, his spirit of helpfulness so 
earnest, that an opponent seems at first sight to array him- 
self with the children of darkness as against the children 
of light. But here lies the difficulty. Benevolent ideas 
inspiring specious doctrines cause some of the chief evils of 
our time. This is the age of tremendous force and forces. 
The benevolence, the humane ideal which would direct 
society upon principles alien to and opposed to those forces, 
is dangerous in exact proportion as the forces are powerful. 
We cannot change the forces, we cannot change the essen- 
tial nature of man; the manifestations of that nature are 
well known. We must adapt institutions, old or new, to 
both sets of conditions. 

The primary error, as I esteem it, which compels Mr. 
Newton and socialists of that school, is in the conception 
that the possession of wealth or capital is equivalent to the 
use, consumption, or enjoyment of it. Wealth or capital is 
primarily a physical force, like steam or the electricity of 
the arts, governed by assured laws like any other force. 
These laws the political economists claim for their own, 
and with reason, on the whole. When wealth passes under 
the immediate control of the human will, it is affected by 
certain psychological laws which modify the strictly econom- 
ical laws. This ground has always puzzled the economists, 
and has given the socialists opportunity for their theories. 
Ido not mean to get upon disputed ground, but to explain 
well-understood principles. In the early forenoon, nearly 
all the horses go down Broadway and other streets of New 
York. Although each horse is directed by a human will, it 
is safe to assume that the great majority will continue to 
follow the current. So few will be turned about because 
their drivers may have forgotten pocket handkerchiefs or 
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may prefer to go to Central Park that these few affect the 
general law but little, and that little may be safely calcu- 
lated. It is in the same sense, I mean, that capital, in its 
own essential movement, though moving through human 
agents, is actually controlled by an economical law, just 
as the horses are impelled in the downward current. 

For example, Vanderbilt has a capital of one hundred 
millions more or less, an income of ten millions more or 
less; and he expends or uses in the gratification of his own 
or his family’s desires one hundred thousand per annum 
more or less. This one hundred thousand is a large sum, it 
is true, but is a very small sum relatively to the great move- 
ment of capital which Vanderbilt directs each year. But 
this small part, this one hundred thousand, is all which con- 
cerns Mr. Newton, even from the communist or socialist 
point of view. In the management of the one hundred mill- 
ions and the ten millions of income minus one hundred 
thousand, Vanderbilt is a social agent carrying out econom- 
ical laws just as the horses follow the social current down 
town. It may be a good or bad movement; but it is purely 
social, quite as social as many of the high-sounding move- 
ments which these theorists imagine, would be, if they could 
be made practicable. The philosophy of communism, accord- 
ing to Mr. Newton, is “the outcome of the altruistic instead 
of the egotistic sentiments,’* whatever that may mean. 
But, presuming it to have a meaning, it can only apply to 
that part of Vanderbilt's operations included in the expendi- 
ture of one hundred thousand or two hundred thousand as 
the case may be. That is the egoistic part of Vanderbilt’s, 
Gould's, or any other great capitalist’s relation to the gen- 
eral public. For that is the only part controlled by his own 
will and choice, in the sense I have defined will and choice. 

The same principle applies to other holdings of capital. 
Take a bank with two millions of capital in shares, twenty 
millions of dollars on deposit, and from fifteen to twenty 
millions on loan. These sums are turned over either daily, 
weekly, or in periods averaging say two months. By the 
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end of the year, the aggregate transactions count into thou- 
sands of millions. All this follows the social movement, 
like the horses as above said. Then two dividends have 
been paid during the year, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty or possibly two hundred thousand dollars. These 
dividends represent the whole sum which inditiduals pos- 
sess and enjoy out of this enormous movement of capital. 

In another connection, he says, ‘‘ The shrinkage of prices 
and profits means that the natural limits of individual fort- 
unes are gradually narrowing.” * But this is sheer nonsense, 
even from a socialist point of view. Prices and profits are 
lowering because society is putting more and more power 
into the hands of individual operators and inventors. Soci- 
ety does this because the general movement of these fort- 
unes must be in the proportion I have stated. The owners 
may wear diamonds and eat ortolans, but these fantasies do 
not cost much socially. The great drift of the capital and 
of an immense fraction of the income is in the direction 
of the downward current of the horses, or in the way society 
as a whole wishes to go. 

The theory underlying this altruistic and egoistic business 
is that, if the immense fortunes were not in the hands of 
Vanderbilt and others, they would be existent in small sums 
bringing peace and plenty to the starving inhabitants of ten- 
ement houses and to other sufferers. This assumption is so 
aerated and yeasty that it is never stated in terms where 
one can follow it in definite argument. It is stated indi- 
rectly, or to cite our author: ft“ There is a seamy side to our 
brilliant civilization, in which no beauty appears and no 
beneficent order is discernible. The tremendous force set 
free in the gradual break-up of the communal system sub- 
merged, with the evil, the good of the earlier epoch, and in 
lifting the beautiful mountains on whose heights the day is 
long, the air keen, and life a glorious joy, sank the deep, 
dark valleys where all foul and noxious vapors suffocate the 
children of men.” Now, I respectfully submit that teachers 
of men, whether preaching or writing, however abundant 
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their rhetoric may be, should not be allowed to put forth 
such statements as this unchallenged. It is wrong in his- 
tory, wrong in philosophy, wrong in that hard common-sense 
which men have always applied to affairs, and must continue 
to apply, if the world is to be saved from ruin. The creator 
of this sort of thunder for the moment is Laveleye; and he 
is a dangerous bigot and an unsafe guide, though a very 
learned man. His mind is medieval, and came into the world 
five hundred years too late. 

There was no communal system which “this new social 
force of selfishness,... which began the separation into 
classes,” displaced. The system of most ancient pastoral 
and half-civilized societies was communal, it is true, so far as 
we know. But it was not communal in that every man was 
equal, and had an equal right to the common property. 
This is the communism of the International and its Nihilist 
successors, and it is that to which all socialists finally come 
by the logic of events, which is stronger than any logic they 
can formulate. The common rights of those times were like 
the rights I hold in the roads now, something I have obtained 
of the society which went before. The common lands, or 
the rights appertaining, of the tribe as well as of the incipi- 
ent nation, were parcelled and assigned carefully, according 
to the rank of the individual. I know of no trustworthy his- 
torical record, where each man was the equal of each and 
where the chief was the fellow of his followers. Property 
was always an integral part of government, and there was 
always an element of rank in every political or theocratic 
system, which has come down to us. Mr. Newton’s vote 
counts equally with the naturalized alien’s in a New York 
ward: nevertheless, it is more powerful than a score of them 
in true governmental force. This is shown whenever citi- 
zens of this character unite for one end, as when they over- 
threw the Tweed government. 

These things are not disputed by any intelligent reader of 
history. The argument is in the conception that modern life 
carries an element of selfishness which the ancient did not. 
Selfishness did not come in with property, nor did it occasion 
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property. Whether it was born in the origin of evil or born 
in the origin of good, it was a part of the essential nature 
of man. I knew of some super-good children educated to 
eliminate selfishness: each was instructed to give his fellow 
the better part, and take the inferior himself. Accordingly, 
the older boy, whenever an apple was divided, induced his 
younger sister to take her share first: then, he would take the 
larger part left, according to these super-good principles. 
The best corrective for this kind of selfishness, either in in- 
dividuals or communities, is justice: love can ameliorate, it 
cannot change these conditions. 

We cannot take power from the strong and confer it on 
the weak. The result is not to transfer, but to neutralize 
the power. Power is not in the gift of a community. In 
industrial communities, where according to Newton the “so- 
cial force of selfishness” prevails, it is complained that the 
weak suffer in pressure of competition. But in Mexico, 
where nature gives the poor and weak almost every neces- 
sary of life without any exertion, what has been the result? 
It was proposed to prohibit the cultivation of the banana, 
because in that mild climate with that fruit the lower classes 
could subsist after a fashion, and would do nothing else 
worthy of the name of labor. This prohibition of needful 
food was proposed by those who would help the people as a 
whole. Where necessity did not exist, it was essential to 
create it, in order that the individual might feel its whole- 
some pressure, and exert himself for the good of the whole 
community as well as of himself. 

The strength of Mr. Newton’s argument, such as it is, lies 
in the array of social evils he brings against our present form 
of civilization. This is a sad picture, and is never to be dis- 
regarded or trifled with. But these evils are not to be over- 
come by reversing the principles by which we have developed 
the better side of modern life. It is generally admitted that 
the world has advanced on the whole. Europe and America 
have escaped the touch of famine. Individuals and families 
sicken, but pestilence does not sweep off communities as was 
common five hundred years since. Nations war, but they do 
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not muster whole populations and leave them dead on the 
field, or rotting under wounds and disease. Governments, 
while protecting the many, sometimes oppress the few; but 
private warfare and the blood feuds, which harassed all these 
golden times of the socialists, have been expelled forever 
from civilized societies. The bridegroom and the bride sleep 
peacefully in their nuptial couch, safe from the intrusion of 
feudal suzerain or ecclesiastical baron or head of a village 
community or father of a household. This peculiar kind of 
legalized wrong, le droit du seignewr, occurred in different 
societies of the golden time; and the symbol remained in the 
taxes until 1789. The slave market had disappeared, but 
the passions of rulers enslaved those who were nominally 
free men and women. 

Personal rights of all kinds have been developed and 
assured to the poorest as well as the richest and highest 
individual. This personal development, this elevation of 
the common man, simply because he is a man, has moved 
in close accord with the development of private property. I 
do not assert that separate property is the sole cause of our 
improving affairs. But no civilization has improved with- 
out this institution. And the best theoretical civilizations 
are not equal to the poorer ones which have established 
themselves out of the actual experience of mankind. Wit- 
ness the numerous colonies founded on Utopian ideas, con- 
ceived unselfishly and worked in all purity; yet they have 
failed without an exception. 

Mr. Newton says: “ Of what avail is it to have a loaf of 
bread sold for a penny, if for every chance to earn a penny 
there are a hundred hungry men elbowing their way. Bet- 
ter far have bread at a dime a loaf, with all who care to 
work earning that dime honestly.” 

This is one of those petty flings at modern life, which are 
hard to follow: they mean so much and prove so little. Let 
us look at the facts. The year 1880 was not an especially 
prosperous time. The whole world had suffered under in- 
dustrial and commercial depression, from which the United 
States alone has partially recovered. Comparing that year 
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with 1870, Mulhall, our acknowledged authority, finds that 
the average net earnings of the whole civilized world have 
increased per head, after deducting taxes, as follows: In 
Great Britain, £2 5s. 6d.; in Europe, £0 10s. 11d.; in 
United States, £1 7s. 11d. 

Then he answers the question for Great Britain: “Is the 
public welfare extending to a wider circle, or are the rich 
growing richer, the poor poorer?”* to wit: “ All indica- 
tions point to one conclusion; namely, that the number of 
persons in easy circumstances, or at least above want, is 
increasing much faster than population. Three indisput- 
able proofs may be quoted.... The number of paupers has 
declined nineteen per cent., and the ratio to the population 
is now three per cent. against four per cent. in 1870... . The 
consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, and tobacco, per inhabi- 
tant, has increased all around about twenty per cent., being 
double the increase of net income as shown above, the price 
of these commodities having moreover fallen in the inter- 
val.... The savings banks which serve to gauge the prog- 
ress of wealth among the working-classes show an increase 
of thirty per cent. in ten years.” These results are signifi- 
cant, because Great Britain is the country where the evo- 
lution of large fortunes has the most developed, and where 
the poorer classes are often supposed to have suffered the 
most thereby. 

Now look at the facts on another side. Great Britain 
and the United States are the countries where industrial 
and commercial progress — we may call it the modern sys- 
tem —has been developed the farthest and at the highest 
rate of speed. Italy and Spain, though affected by this sys- 
tem, are perhaps the fairest examples of the civilization of 
an older time. Among the settled and fairly governed coun- 
tries, they are the ones least tainted by the “egoistic ” ele- 
ment. 

In 1880, each inhabitant consumed: in Great Britain, 20.02 
bushels of grain and 119.10 pounds of meat; in the United 
States, 40.66 bushels of grain and 120 pounds of meat; 
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in Italy, 9.62 bushels of grain and 20.80 pounds of meat ; in 
Spain, 17.68 bushels of grain and 25.04 pounds of meat. 
The consumption of wine in the latter countries was about 
offset by that of beer and spirits in the former. The mild 
climate of the backward countries compensates somewhat 
for the lack of food; but, after every allowance in that 
direction, the deficiency in the nourishment of these lands 
is frightful. Suppose that we take away in one case three- 
quarters and in another three-fifths of the farinaceous food 
from every laborer we meet in our streets. The conse- 
quence would be terrible—beyond any terror we ever 
experienced or ever conceived in this country. Did you 
ever, good reader, experience accumulating hunger,— not 
that transitory pang which misses one meal, but the gather- 
ing pressure under less and less food from day to day? If 
you have, you can comprehend this statement. If you 
have not, language cannot convey it to you. Consider, this 
is not an affair of a few individuals in a back street: it 
is the average condition of millions of souls in some of the 
fairest portions of the earth. Would not any one of them 
be glad of a little more of that forty bushels of meal and 
flour, whether it came to him in “altruistic or egoistic” 
form ? 

And these are figures which cannot lie. It is hard to tell 
exactly where all the money goes; but beef and flour can- 
not disappear down the throats of Vanderbilt or the Duke 
of Westminster, except in certain limited quantities. A 
German socialist neighbor said, “I thank Got, der million 
man’s stomach is only big enough for one shicken.” The 
above figures show beyond a question that, where the most 
wealth and capital are, where the power of the individual 
is most developed, where private property is best assured 
and circulates under the freest social conditions, there is the 
most plenty for the many, the greatest happiness for all. 

Social change, deep, far-reaching change, has controlled 
these latter centuries. The awakening of the mind out of 
medizval darkness, the discovery of a new world, the whole 
movement of mankind, created an unrest, a deep vibration, 
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which is yet in full operation. This evolution has enfran- 
chised and elevated the many; but it is impossible to 
improve every member of society in any social movement. 
It should be the effort of society to soften these hard con- 
ditions and mitigate the sufferings of those who cannot stem 
the current. But we must not, if we could, stop the stream 
of tendency, simply because a few cannot breast it. More 
would drop, if the stream stopped and became stagnant, than 
sink now, while they can gain a little force from the move- 
ment of others in the social current. This change is the 
essence of any upward movement, any lift in the condition 
of the great mass of humanity. With every agitation of 
the particles the circles widen, when more and more individ- 
uals partake of the onward movement of mankind. Do not 
be blinded by the glare of a few over-brilliant private fort- 
unes: that mirage affects but little of the social atmosphere. 
When the rails run from New York to San Francisco, when 
the wheat barges shall run from the Upper Mississippi by 
the Gulf to Liverpool, when any great movement of capital 
shall bring new communication, then the poorest people, as 
a whole, gain even more than you and I gain thereby. 

The béte noire of these semi-socialists is in Land. Mr. 
Newton echoes George and others of that ilk, when he says: 
“Land is like water, air, sunlight, no man’s creation, all 
men’s endowment, inalienable forever from the people at 
large.... The extreme measure seriously proposed by 
socialism, the nationalizing of land, would allow life-leases 
to individuals, covering such acreage as could be used, and 
would secure the value of improvements thereon.” * Did 
any man ever create anything? Did man create society? 
What is land in this country but the social tenure, the 
ground of the social trust, the pivot point where society 
plants the individual, and bids him render back to its mem- 
bers a social return for the talent it invested in him? We 
saw in the food averages of Great Britain, and especially of 
the United States, where the final outcome of land reaches. 
This is the true “rent,” in a social-sense. There is no sta- 
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tistical hocus-pocus in these figures. There is only one end 
and use for food, however half-bred economists may puzzle 
themselves over interest and rent. Food is eaten; it goes 
to the individual stomach; it brings us direct to the social 
unit as no other economic substance ever can. 

Land is the basis of the social organism. It is nonsense 
to compare it to air or sunlight. One of the most spe- 
cious of these communistic theories is in the idea that the 
State can secure individuals the possession and absolute en- 
joyment of economic substance, wealth, or capital, through 
any manipulation or “naturalizing” of land. All that 
makes land valuable is industry and thrift. That comes, as 
I have just indicated, through the restless change and devel- 
opment of modern life. The best use for an acre of “ nation- 
alized” land would be to sell it in fee-simple to an actual 
settler. Let him do what he pleases with it, if you would 
have free and sturdy citizens. 

This life-lease and secured improvement system would 
make for us the worst social muddle the world has ever 
seen, ending in national decay and decline. The very diffi- 
culty most urgent in England and Ireland now is in the 
fact that the worker of the soil cannot get the “incre- 
ment,” which, as he claims, goes “ unearned” to the land- 
lord. How would the matter be improved with the State 
for a monster landlord? The fact would be that the “ incre- 
ment” would not increase: it would never come into being. 

There is little danger that the practical-minded American 
people will ever adopt these aerated theories which trav- 
erse and contravene all the plain facts of their own wonder- 
ful social development. The practical effect of the argu- 
ments of our mistaken socialists is to inflame the crude 
notions of a few shallow communists, who imagine that 
“ nationalized” property can be created without individual 
toil and abstinence. These latter add their shallow brains 
to the following of Justus Schwab, and thus in a slight 
degree hinder the improvement of civilization. 

Mr. Newton’s assertion that family, Church, and State 
are each a form of communism neither adds to nor takes 
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from the argument. As well say the family is love, the 
Church is sympathy, the State is power. A score of such 
definitions would leave the great historic institutions on 
which society rests just where they were. 

“The Communism of the future will not do away with 
private property, but will restrain it to healthful propor- 
tions, will subordinate its aggregate to the mass of wealth 
held in common, and will guard against its renewed danger- 
ous development by subsoiling it with a deep, wide, firm 
basis of common property held for the people by co-opera- 
tive associations, economic, social, and religious, and by the 
State, ... even, if need be, the collective ownership of the 
lands, the instruments of production, and the means of 
exchange.” * 

This kind of social and economic administration was 
tried on a small scale by the French in their government 
work-shops of 1848, and again by the International and 
Paris commune of 1870; the results are well known. If 
the positions in the foregoing pages are well taken, then 
such communism is not possible. 

Wm. B. WEEDEN. 
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IN MEMORIAM.— MR. LOWELL. 


Mr. John Amory Lowell would have been a marked man in 
any community, and in this city of many strong men he has been 
for sixty years one of the strongest. How much he and such as 
he have done to make Boston what it has been cannot be meas- 
ured ; but the services of such integrity, clear-sightedness, and 
resolution, not only in wise, far-reaching plans, but still more in 
impressing a character on the community, are not to be estimated. 
From the verge of boyhood to his honored old age there were 
laid on him trusts of the most responsible kind, .in the care of 
great interests in business, letters, and public instruction, which 
demanded faithful devotion and large capacity; and during a 
period of two generations he has so fulfilled those trusts as to 
leave everything to which he put his hand better than he found 
it. He was of that type of character which toils for the pleasure 
of the labor, serves for the satisfaction of doing a thing well, and 
neither seeks nor desires applause therefor. But those only knew 
him partially who did not know the gentleness also of his nature, 
the loyalty of his friendship, the affection of his home. 

Our friend came of an honored stock, and his family name is 
inscribed deeply on the annals of New England. In most cases, 
I believe, if we trace back the line of those who have accom- 
plished the most of public good and high service, we shall find 
that the blood of one of the early New England ministers was in 
their veins. Those noble men were the luminous centres of intelli- 
gence and public spirit, of morality and religion in the communi- 
ties where they dwelt; and, from the Puritan times till our own 
day, they have done more than any other cause to give this an- 
cient Commonwealth its character. So was it here. Rev. John 
Lowell, the minister of the Third Church in Newbury, liberal for 
his day in theology, and for all days in the catholic tone and tem- 
per of his mind, was the father of the Hon. John Lowell, who 
was first judge of the United States District Court for Massachu- 
setts, appointed by Washington, of whom it might well be praise 
enough to say that he was so commissioned, and that he belonged 
to the same school of political thought, and had the same type of 
character as the first President of this nation. Judge Lowell was a 
leader in this community, and was one of those men who did more 
than can be adequately told, when this country was taking form in 
its new national life, to give the Federal Constitution its opportu- 
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nity of demonstrating that it was the grandest instrument ever de- 
vised by human intelligence. He was a man worthy to be held in 
remembrance, and his three remarkable sons carried on his name 
with lustre through their generation. The youngest of the three 
was Dr. Charles Lowell, the apostolic minister of the West 
Church, who won in youth a peculiar veneration for his pure and 
saintly character, and carried with him to old age the love and 
honor of the community, who would never take any name more 
sectarian than that of Christian, and the benediction of whose 
life might be summed up in the sermon ascribed by tradition to 
the aged Apostle John, when he was borne in men’s arms into the 
church at Ephesus, “My little children, love one another.” The 
second of the judge’s sons was Francis Cabot Lowell, to whom, 
with Mr. Patrick T. Jackson, is due the introduction of the cotton 
manufacture into Massachusetts at Waltham. It was in honor of 
Mr. Lowell’s success as the moving spirit in this enterprise, to 
which he contributed mathematical and inventive skill and great 
“energy, courage, and sagacity in business affairs,” that when, 
after his death, “our first great city of spindles on the Merri- 
mack” was projected, it received his name. The head of the 
family and the oldest son was John Lowell the younger, a man 
of highest mark for gifts and character, who at thirty-four had 
achieved fortune and great distinction at the bar, and then 
retired from active practice, to be known as “the Norfolk 
farmer,” the founder of horticulture here, and the first to prac- 
tise scientific agriculture in New England. A political leader of 
the old Federalist party, a prominent controversialist in the 
theological dispute which rent the Congregational churches, he 
was a man who touched all sides of learning with interest and 
knowledge, and worthy to be commemorated with highest praise, 
as was the case in tributes to him from Dr. Greenwood and Dr. 
George Putnam. It was said by Dr. Putnam that “by the 
urbanity of his address, the ardor of his temperament, the 
wisdom of his counsels, the eloquence of his speech, whether 
in public discourse or private conversation, by the spell of his 
genius, and the wealth of his knowledge, as well as by the purity 
of his life and the simplicity and elevation of his character, he 
charmed and won and commanded all with whom he came in 
contact.” 

Of the living descendants of this stock, it is not my province 
to speak; but it is right and fit thus to recall the names of those 
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in the past who have deserved grateful remembrance. And with 
them should be reckoned, in unfailing gratitude, those young men 
who gave heroic and gentle lives for their country in our own 
time,— those brothers of rarest nature and culture, Charles Rus- 
sell and James Jackson Lowell, foremost in gifts and in esteem 
and in achievement among their compeers, and William Lowell 
Putnam, their cousin, and of as refined and pure a strain,— and 
those other two whose names are typical of courage, Warren and 
Francis Dutton Russell, whose grandmother, as sister of the 
three remarkable men whom I have named, was as rare as they 
in character, and exquisite in the dignity and charm of her 
old age. 

Mr. John Amory Lowell, son of John Lowell, worthily bore up 
his name. He felt as any man of generous nature must feel the 
kind of pride in his family which would lead him to wish to 
perpetuate its traditions of service and character. Absorbed in 
large business cares from an early age, never seeking public office 
or elected to it, few men have been more chosen for public trusts. 
He was the fourth of his name to be a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Harvard College, where for forty years he was a most 
important member. When we consider that for thirty years 
more, since 1784, his father and his grandfather preceded him 
in that most honorable trust, we can estimate how much the 
university owes to their counsels in its transformation from a 
provincial school to a great seat of learning. There is no posi- 
tion in this community in which the special services of an indi- 
vidual are more completely merged and disappear from sight 
than in that governing body; yet, notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Lowell’s personal character and influence impressed themselves 
most strongly there. The place, however, in which he was en- 
abled to do even more for this city and for the intellectual 
advantage of the whole country, was in the administration of 
the trust which devolved on him in the large endowment 
bequeathed entirely to his management by his cousin and 
friend, John Lowell, Jr., for the Lowell Institute, a foundation 
which was worthily commemorated by Mr. Everett in one of his 
most notable addresses. It fell to him, single and alone, to 
shape the whole policy, and absolutely to direct this great 
educational foundation; and its history for forty years is really 
the record of his own intellectual breadth and scope, as well as 
of his large administrative capacity. All the great branches 
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of human knowledge have been advanced in this country by 
the generous opportunity thus given to the leading scholars and 
men of science in both hemispheres. The sole restriction has 
been the resolute purpose that its teachings should serve the 
cause of good morals and religion. It is only one of the many 
services rendered by this noble institution, under his sole man- 
agement, that it was the means of bringing Mr. Agassiz to this 
country. Meantime, while doing its great work from year to 
year, the principal of the fund in his charge has increased to 
three times its original amount. 

Nor is it too much to say that, in every subject taught in these 
many courses of lectures, Mr. Lowell was competent not merely 
to select the lecturer and prescribe the topic, as he did, but to 
confer with the lecturer as an adept in that special branch of 
knowledge. The intellectual force which gave success to his 
undertakings did not spend itself on these, various and impor- 
tant as his charges were, but turned itself with a genuine thirst 
for knowledge to paths in literature and science which are rarely 
trodden by those so busy in practical affairs, and made him a 
companion to whom specialists in high departments of science 
looked with respect. It is very rarely that such love of learning 
and good letters is associated with so much business capacity. 
Until very recently, it has been his custom to rise long before 
the winter’s dawn, and lighting his fire and lamp to secure 
uninterrupted quiet for the studies which task a robust mind, 
like the higher mathematics, for example, while later in the day 
the best literature was his pastime. Of his services to the public 
in his business life, I might speak with equal emphasis. It is 
safe to say that few men have done more than he to give 
wisdom and stability to the methods by which the vast transi- 
tion has been made in Massachusetts since his early manhood 
from foreign commerce and agriculture to a great manufacturing 
and business commonwealth. In shaping the principles on which 
the Lowell Mills have been managed, “his sagacity and high 
sense of justice” had great influence. The Suffolk Bank 
system of redemption, which gave “to New England a safe 
and reliable currency,” originated and was carried through by 
him. It is enough, besides, to name the Provident Institution 
for Savings, an institution in whose inestimable benefits to the 
public he has had a leading part. 

Mr. Lowell’s life was complete and full to a very uncommon 
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degree. He began its active duties at an unusually early age, 
graduating from Harvard College before he was seventeen years 
old, and being in full business before he had reached twenty- 
four, and going on to the age of eighty, working steadily, 
holding as many important trusts and meeting as great respon- 
sibilities as perhaps ever in purely private life accumulate upon a 
busy and public-spirited man. And he never relaxed his labor 
till he was near fourscore, working to the last with remarkable 
apparent ease to himself, with a cheerfulness not fretted by his 
cares, reserving leisure for his family and for social intercourse 
and for the literary pursuits in which he delighted. This capac- 
ity of labor was the result in him of a combination of traits 
rarely united,—indomitable industry, a real love of work for 
the work’s own sake, perfect method and system in his habits, 
joined to great quickness of mind and facility of execution. 
“That which he had to do, he did it with his might.” In the 
very midst of the hurry and pressure of his most busy life, he 
was enabled by this combination of traits to attain and retain 
a rare degree of scholarship in ancient and modern languages 
and in other branches of knowledge. For example, it was just 
at that busiest time that he took up botany as a pastime, seeking 
wild flowers in long walks in this country and in Europe, and 
filling the shelves of cases which lined one room in his house 
with his Aerbarium, every plant classified neatly with his own 
hand, and catalogued so that he could refer to it in a moment. 
It is an apt illustration of the thoroughness and method of his 
knowledge in intellectual matters as in practical affairs. It is 
only just to say, indeed, that faithfulness to all trusts, taken in 
the largest sense, was perhaps his most striking moral quality. 

Mr. Lowell was a sincere and earnest Unitarian Christian, in- 
heriting an intelligent interest in theology from his father and 
grandfather, as well as from his clerical ancestor, the Newbury 
clergyman, whose Arminian views were well known in that day. 
He was indeed, like his friend and associate in church interests, 
Mr. George B. Emerson (whom the same year took from us), 
a true representative of that elder generation of Unitarian lay- 
men, who not only made the strength of our churches, but gave 
its character to Boston and the Commonwealth. These were men 
of a noble type of genuine uprightness and incorruptible integrity, 
with high intelligence, thoroughly versed in the theological ques- 
tions of the time, knowing much more about the Scriptures than 
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many who publish hasty books about them, convinced with 
rational persuasion that they could be Christians without being 
Calvinists, and assured with supreme loyalty of the divine truth 
of Christianity and the divine authority of its Head. Among 
the churches which have been strongest in men of this character 
have been the First Parish in Roxbury and King’s Chapel. With 
both of these, Mr. Lowell was long connected. He was for many 
years a summer parishioner of Dr. George Putnam, and from 
early manhood until his death a most important member of 
King’s Chapel, where he went in and out among the most con- 
stant for nearly sixty years, long ago serving the church as 
warden, and in the latter years still giving it the benediction of 
his old age, and placing there enduring and beautiful memorial 
of his affection for the place in the windows which enrich its 
chancel walls and in the mural monument erected by himself 
and his sisters to commemorate the father whose virtues he 
inherited. 

It is impossible to speak of Mr. Lowell without thinking of 
that home of which he was the head, and where one of rarely 
unselfish and loving nature lived for, and in the happiness of 
others as few ever give themselves to such endless services of 
good-will and thoughtfulness. In his early manhood, a happy 
marriage with the sister of his friend and kinsman, the founder 
of the Lowell Institute, had soon been darkened by the bereave- 
ment which left him still a very young man, with little children. 
His second marriage with a daughter of Judge Samuel Putnam 
was a most fortunate and indeed an ideal union with one who 
was able to share his life fully and to make his home the centre 
to a great company of kindred and friends, on whom her memory 
falls like the sunshine and the dews of heaven, with light and 
healing, though in silence. They had the same birthday, and 
lived more than fifty years together, and the same year which 
saw the breaking of the tie on earth which had passed its golden 
bound saw it also joined again where there is no more parting. 
The shadows of age had fallen about Mr. Lowell, and the sorrow 
which left him lonely ; but his undimmed mind and heart made 
his friends forget that he had passed fourscore. His brief illness 
was but the natural failure of age, its shadows tempered by a 
patience and sweetness which took from them their darkness. 

In dwelling in my own mind on the traits of this honored 
friend’s character, I have often been struck by the strength in 
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him of qualities transmitted from the father whom he justly 
held in veneration. Forty-two years ago, Dr. Greenwood, the 
friend and pastor of the father and the son, preached a funeral 
sermon after the death of Hon. John Lowell, in which he felici- 
tously drew the portrait of that distinguished man, with features 
which are equally and strikingly applicable to the son. It is 
fitting to quote his words, in speaking of the friend to whom in 
his early life and middle manhood he was very near :— 


Complete and undisguised heartiness . . . seems ever and necessarily to 
be a characteristic of the best among men. Courage, constancy, candor, 
and generosity are all included in the idea of this heartiness; and in our 
moral nature there are no higher qualities than these. A man of hearti- 
ness is a bold man. He throws himself into his work without fear, and 
without looking round too cautiously to ascertain whether it is popular 
or unpopular, safe or dangerous; for his heart is in it, and he follows his 
heart. He is a constant and persevering man. He cleaves to his work, 
and will not forsake it, nor slacken his efforts to accomplish it because it 
may be difficult. .. . He will see it through to its successful or unsuccess- 
ful termination; and, if it have no termination, he will abide by it always. 
He is an open, honest, and candid man. He appears in his work without 
a veil; for he is not ashamed of his work, nor of his heart which is in it. 
A disguise is irksome to him, he cannot wear it.... He is a generous 
man, open-minded and open-handed. He will take no mean advantage 
even in conflict. His heart is large, and he is not sparing of his efforts, 
his time, his strength, his means, in the work to which his heart is given. 
If there be a higher quality than those which I have mentioned, itis... 
true humility....The good thoughts and feelings, words and acts, 
which are poured forth spontaneously . .. from this fount of heartiness, are 
inconsistent with the pride which lifts itself up, and the selfishness 
which shuts itself up, but harmonize with and imply humility... . 

“In every work that he began, he did it with all his heart.” ... He was 
frank and fearless, generous, prompt, and at times even impetuous. 
This heartiness of disposition was inseparably connected with a keen 
susceptibility of nature, which was the occasion of a too great quickness 
and vehemence of language or action, which was the only failing that a 
friend could ever discover in him or an opponent charge upon him. But 
this failing was nobly balanced. His heart abhorred injustice, and 
harbored no enmity or ill-will. . .. 

It must further be observed that Mr. Lowell’s warmth of character 
existed in a rare combination with exemplary prudence in the adminis- 
tration of his affairs, in counsel, and in the essentials of deportment. 
He never, through all the fluctuations and excitements and depressions 
which this country for the last forty years has witnessed, impaired his 
property or sought hastily to increase it by speculation. He never gave 
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important counsel to others without due deliberation and examination, 
and his advice was always to be depended upon for its soundness and 
discretion. His correctness in domestic and social relations never in- 
curred suspicion. This union of zeal and prudence was very remarkable. 

I have said enough already of Mr. Lowell’s intellect. It was of a very 
high order. It entered into all subjects of thought. It was distinguished 
for its celerity of operation, its independence, and its strong grasp of 
whatever was presented to it. And yet he was as humble as a child... . 

Shall I speak of his religious character? I should do him injustice, if 
I did not....It was impossible not to perceive, from constant indica- 
tions, that the sanctions of religion were ever present with him. He 
believed in God, he believed also in his Son Jesus Christ, with a heart- 
felt and practical belief. His thoughts of God were of the most rever- 
ential and prevailing kind. He referred his life and all things to his 
holy will. He attended the services of the sanctuary as frequently as 
his health would permit... . 

Within late years, Mr. Lowell gradually withdrew from the situations 
of public trust which he had been filling,— situations of trust and honor, 
though not of emolument,— and gave himself wholly to his family, his 
friends, his books... . 

Shall I say that such a man as this was beloved, truly, warmly?.. . It 
is unnecessary. Shall I say that his death is a great loss to his friends 
and the community?...Let us rather be thankful to God that the 
labors and counsel and example of so true a man were continued .to the 
full limit and beyond of threescore years and ten. 

H. W. F. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE YEAR'S DEAD. 


It is not only the very large number of our clergymen whose 
death the past year arrests our attention, but, as one reads their 
eulogies, written evidently in no overdrawn words, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a type of character quite unlike the 
minister of to-day. We do not mean to imply any disparage- 
ment of the new generation, which in many ways shows itself 
in terrible earnest, and which in preparation, in ability, and in 
fidelity may equal the last; but the different characteristics are 
surely very marked. Looking over the tributes to these men, 
what emphasis is laid upon their reverence, their ministerial bear- 
ing, their pulpit fervor, their culture, their quiet dignity, their fine 
writing, their godly living! It seems sometimes that the saintly 
type of minister is going out of date. Of course, many a man 
who carried his profession entirely on the outside, and who was 
always ready with cant phrases about religion and piety, won a 
reputation for saintliness which it is well that the vision of our 
day not only sees through, but exposes; yet there was also a feel- 
ing of being separate from the world, which was a part of a min- 
ister’s training, and which often led him not only to think that he 
must be thoroughly impractical, that he could not do as other 
men did, but which made him more at home in the things of the 
spirit, and made them more apparent in his walk and conversation. 
Now there is an effort to conceal the profession, to be mistaken 
for a man of the world, and sometimes, lest the deepest spiritual 
experiences should be too freely discussed, to ignore them alto- 
gether. We do not like to see persons voluble of their religious 
emotions; but, when we are afraid to speak of them at all, it is 
more probable that they are of little interest to us or altogether 
wanting. 

How marked was the fervor of these venerable men, so that 
one said not long since, “It seems as if in the haste or brevity 
or coldness of devotion the preacher of to-day wanted to give 
up altogether the services of prayer”! But men and women, 
however filled with the doubts or questionings of agnosticism, 
or wearied with the strife of the world, the burden of care, the 
sense of transgression, want still that their altars and those who 
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minister at them should be personal exponents of the realities 
of religion, that amidst every other unfaithfulness they can still 
enter there the atmosphere of faith, and feel its holy calm. So 
truly says Martineau, “ Where there is no direct intercourse be- 
tween the human mind and the Divine, no mutual recognition, 
no secret understanding, religion is no more than a tradition; . . 
and not more certain is it that, to one who never heard the 
human voice or looked on the face of his kind, reason would 
dwindle and affection wither up, than that they who have no 
converse with the Highest must find religion languish, and holy 
peace entirely die out.” It is reversing the divine order of 
things, when we attempt the moral reformation of the world by 
our schools and our charities, and let the one great power of per- 
manent reformation, the awakening life which comes. from com- 
munion with the Eternal, grow weak and vanish. 

Then, too, how fine and careful was the style of some of these 
departed ones! We do not believe that what is called the classic 
style is by any means the best, or that a pedantic form which 
sends one to the dictionary as a proof of the writer’s learning 
is to be commended. There is a simple and Anglo-Saxon style 
which is far more suitable to our purposes and of greater force ; 
but with the pressure of so many duties, with so many results of 
science and criticism, so much transient reading to keep abreast 
of, so many practical measures to occupy one’s time, we say our 
word with little care for expression, and take up another subject. 
Everything bears traces of the reporter’s hasic and the report- 
er’s superficiality. We will not complain of the changing de- 
mands which are the outgrowth of the age, so long as they touch 
only the things which are not essential; but we may know that 
it will be no easy task to do our work as well as these noble and 
true lives, and to leave a memorial as faithful to the needs of 
our own generation. 

PRINCIPLE, NOT PERSON. 

Perhaps undue prominence has been given to the controversy 
in regard to Mr. Frothingham, certainly it has aroused a much 
wider interest than could have been anticipated; and yet all such 
individual changes are eagerly seized upon and exaggerated as evi- 
dence for one side or another, in periods of great theological un- 
rest and questioning. From the earliest report which aroused 
this discussion, nothing has been said which substantially modifies 
the statements then made; and there are two or three of these 
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which are of some importance, as touching upon principles of 
more lasting interest than the passing controversy. “My inde- 
pendent church becomes a sort of magnet for queer and not alto- 
gether pleasant persons.” This, we presume, is always a phase 
of an independent movement, and which persons of any experi- 
ence in reform measures, or the advancement of new ideas, or 
any knowledge of the means by which mankind has made any 
progress, always count as part of the cost of entering upon them. 
It cannot be expected that persons of position and of mature 
years, who have reflected upon the views of opposing religious 
schools, and for reasons of inheritance, surroundings, or policy, 
have chosen and are in the main content with their choice, shall 
hasten to join any such movements; and especially in religion has 
it been observed all through history that these ascend from the 
humbler ranks of life, never descend from the refinements of schol- 
arship or of fashionable society. Persons who hold principles 
far above sympathies or ease or luxury or merely associating 
with those whose culture is pleasant to them, as persons who have 
real principles generally do, are not seriously disturbed because 
their followers are not in all other respects quite to their liking. 
Our own Channing at one time thought he was surrounded by 
queer and not altogether pleasant persons who were interested in 
anti-slavery, and were harsh, coarse, obscure, unwise, and inferior; 
but when Samuel J. May said to him, “ We abolitionists are what 
we are, babes, sucklings, obscure men, silly women, publicans, sin- 
ners; and we must manage this matter just as might be expected 
of such persons as we are: it is unbecoming in abler men who 
stand by and do nothing to complain of us because we do no bet- 
ter,” then Dr. Channing’s love for the principle of human lib- 
erty overcame his shrinking from queer and not altogether pleas- 
ant abolitionists, and thereafter he pleaded for their cause, and 
took pains when they were most unpopular to appear with them 
in public, to give to them the weight of his vast influence. A 
man who is in earnest about a principle does not desert it on ac- 
count of the peculiarities or the distasteful manners of others 
who are equally earnest in its support. 

From the same superiority of principle to person, how strange 
does it seem that any thoughtful student of the past could ever 
suppose that the creeds of Christendom were “wholly ground- 
less,” as if they had been deliberately arranged by individuals 
instead of representing great epochs or movements of theolog- 
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ical discussion, warfare, triumph, and peace, instead of enfolding 
truths which certainly were once precious and life-giving to mul- 
titudes, for whose defence they were ready to sacrifice every- 
thing. Creeds groundless! Why they represent the solid struct- 
ures of belief upon which all religious systems have been raised. 

Another inquiry, which is always of serious weight in regard 
to all reform matters, is suggested by the sentence, “The men 
who would become leaders in the free thought movement do not 
stop where I stop.” The italics are our own. Well, why in the 
name of our dear humanity should they stop there or anywhere? 
Is there to be any barrier to the investigations of free thought, 
or at what point is free thought to become limited and bound? 
Here it seems to us is a mistake which persons constantly make 
in regard to their own opinion or their own example,— that they 
are not the least responsible if others carry them to a farther 
degree or to different conclusions. We have to take into ac- 
count this very probability of human action, to remember that 
here comes in an influence of tremendous significance, and we 
must weigh it; and, so far as wise judgment and deep consecra- 
tion can, they must put the opinions and the examples upon such 
far-reaching principles that we are willing to say others may 
carry them farther forever. “Des Fatums unsichtbare Hand 
fihrte den abgedriickten Pfeil in einem héhern Bogen, und nach 
einem ganz andern Richtung fort als ihm von der Sehne gegeben 
war.” 

We refer to but one point more. There is a very natural 
suggestion of sadness on the part of Mr. Frothingham that his 
work in New York should stop when he left it. But why should 
it stop? Of course in some degree any movement has its tran- 
sient discouragements or drawbacks or apparent overthrow, when 
it loses the enthusiasm and weight of some great personality. 
We can hardly overestimate the power of personality. , Now it 
fills a church with admiring congregations and now it speaks to 
vacant pews, now it stirs a whole community to activity in some 
work and now it spreads a chill of death over it; but some how 
or other, in the mysterious preparations for the establishment 
and growth of eternal principles, these wavelets of personal en- 
terprise are lost in the great sweep of the divine plans and issues 
which go on and triumph in spite of personal loss. No Messiah 
even is so grand as the mission upon which he is sent. If we 
were to express our deliberate conviction why so many individ- 
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ual movements which are born of such a good heart and such 
earnest purposes for the amelioration of society do come to a 
pause, we should say it was simply because they did rest upon a 
personality rather than a principle. And right here is where we 
believe charitable and moral efforts will always fail until society 
is aroused by religious principles and spiritual experiences. If 
these come first, the movement goes to the root and is eternal; 
if the others, then it but relieves a present necessity, which by 
the relief is more apt to be multiplied. This idea is grandly 
expressed in Martineau’s sermon on “The Spiritual Charity of 
Christendom.” “Every crisis of religious awakening shows that, 
if that message do but lay hold, here a little and there a little, — 
if it possess and purify a few scattered souls, and lift them from 
the crush and dust into the inner walk with God,—the redemp- 
tion is not theirs alone. These few become witnesses by their 
very presence of things invisible and divine: their patience, 
their sweetness, their orderly ways, their self-possession and self- 
forgetfulness, draw other hearts around them with wonder and 
with love; they are as lights in the darkness amid which they 
live; they sustain the sense of higher possibilities, and, as living 
symbols, attest a presence of infinite purity through the dingy 
air and the jostling crowd. ... But if the beginning is made from 
the other end,—if you start with emendation of the outward 
condition alone, ... there will be this difference from the former 
case: that each end which you gain will stop where you take it, 
and as soon as you leave it will begin to go back; all reforming 
movement will be up-hill, borne with heavy resistance to its due 
altitude, and the moment the retaining tension is checked de- 
scending as a rolling stone. You must continue to supply the 
power, for you have created none, but only fitted up aright the 
scene which it ought to occupy.” 


IMMORALITY OR INSANITY. 


We trust that, before this reaches our readers, the trial at 
Washington will be concluded; and, without attempting to an- 
ticipate the sentence, we may express surprise as well as disgust 
at the course of the proceedings. That can hardly be called the 
administration of justice which is so clumsily and profanely per- 
formed as to encourage rather than awe the depraved mind and 
heart. It speaks much for the forbearance of a society wrought 
_ to the highest pitch of desperation and revenge that it has per- 
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mitted this to go on without adding to national grief national 
disgrace. It is not for us to pronounce judgment upon the 
strictly legal aspects of that trial; but surely it is within the 
power of a court-room to compel the observance of some de- 
cency, and we believe that, whatever may have been the pre- 
vious agreement to give every license to the accused, in order to 
help the government’s cause, the license of a display of coarse- 
ness, of blasphemy, of obscenity, was not a necessity, and that, if 
the court had any self-respect, dignity or character, it could and 
would have prevented it. But the evil has been done, and a 
tragedy which brought the world to an expression of common 
sympathy has been quickly followed by a trial which has brought 
an expression of shame and horror almost as universal. There 
are persons of the lowest life who would deem it glory enough, 
and for which they would be willing to commit any crime, if they 
were assured that they might thus become a spectacle to the 
world, have the resources of a nation put at their service in the 
presence of a crowded court-room, have the opportunity of utter- 
ing without rebuke whatever ribaldry filled their minds, and be- 
fore persons into whose company no other method could gain 
them access, and with eager reporters to bear their vile remarks 
on the wings of lightning all over the land; and we should not 
be surprised if such a result should follow these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings. 

But we have turned to this case for a more important lesson. 
St. Paul, in beginning his letter to the Romans, draws a dark pict- 
ure of their immorality, of a mind which was reprobate (or, in 
its original reference to the debased coin, could not stand the test 
of current virtue), had lost its power of discernment through a 
corrupt life and a heart darkened by vice and crime. It is a pict- 
ure in strange contrast to the ideals of heroism and patriotism 
and art and literature which have fascinated all subsequent gen- 
erations, but.one where some of even their own writers are in 
substantial accord with the Apostle,so that we can rest in its 
truth. There is a marvellous power in immorality to darken the 
heart, and give the mind over to base designs and purposes. 

In these rapidly multiplying instances, which are so severely 
taxing the resources of medical science, and bringing such pity, 
sadness, and grief to so many homes, one would not be very slow 
to pronounce judgment where disease was more evident than sin; 
but for the safety of precious lives, for the sake of exalting our 
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moral standard, for the sake as well of keeping pure our idea of 
Deity, and drawing a line between the inspiration of God or of 
passion, it is quite time that this too easily accepted plea of in- 
sanity, which is frequently only sympathy with or excuse for de- 
grading immorality, be abandoned. A man may go far down in 
vice without losing his responsibility for crime; and here is one 
who by his own boastful confessions has for years been at home 
in every kind of dissipation, living by wits far too keen to be ex- 
cused now under the name of insanity, roaming the country for 
fresh victims of his villany or his lust, covering his schemes by 
this same pious prating which now claims the shelter of inspira- 
tion, and, where gross corruption could not secure his ambitious 
end, with deliberate purpose seeking it through crime. 

The solution of the Apostle is the wiser, that, through a life of 
degrading wickedness, his mind had become reprobate, full of 
alloy that could not stand the test of the pure-minded, and that 
his heart was darkened until he was ready to dare anything 
rather than abandon his miserable course. It is the sequel of 
immorality, not of insanity; the inbreathing not of Deity, but of 
degraded desire. And, if he could escape from his crime, quite as 
much does he deserve death for his lust. 

Capital punishment seems indeed a poor barrier against crime. 
It is questionable if it lessens it, and it surely restores no life, it 
comforts no broken heart; but until medical science can indis- 
putably pronounce what is and what is not insanity, and until 
human judgment and experience can show where sensuality and 
immorality have no leading to crime, and until such characters 
can be securely housed for their earthly life beyond the reversing 
opinions of experts or the pardoning power of officials,— for 
social protection, for the defence of the young, for the cause of 
virtue, it seems wiser to commit them to the justice and. mercy 
of the Eternal than to permit them to go to and fro, seeking 
whom they may corrupt and destroy, and leave it for the mys- 
terious workings of divine grace, which delights not in the death 
even of the wicked soul, to have their baseness transformed and 
their darkness illumined. 

We have merely referred to the plea of inspiration. We 
imagine that to many it presents no difficulty, yet current and 
false interpretations of Scripture must make it perplexing to the 
common mind; and it is somewhat remarkable that, within a 
comparatively brief period, the authors of two great crimes have 
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sought escape under the example of Abraham. Now as then, a 
man must indeed be faithful to what he judges is the voice of 
God, but that judgment must take into account the growing 
moral standard of the centuries; and it shows the vast progress 
we have made in religion that what was once regarded as an act 
of faith, to be commended, now brings a man before the courts 
as a criminal. At this very time, Congress is discussing what 
measures can be taken to rid the nation of its greatest open dis- 
grace and immorality, and yet for Mormonism there is abundant 
authority in the Scriptures; but the Christian consciousness has 
created an atmosphere which lifts the whole community into a 
disregard of that authority. Man’s conceptions of what God 
requires have been ever changing. So, when this vile and mis- 
erable murderer wants an explanation of how it was with Abra- 
ham, and why his flimsy pretence that the voice of God was his 
guidance as truly as the patriarch’s is not accepted, why the one 
should be praised in the Church for ages and the other hung, 
the popular teaching has been only too lame and weak and 
silent, so as rather to give encouragement to false views of in- 
spiration than to show that the voice of God was man’s grad- 
ually changing conceptions of the Infinite’s character and com- 
mands; that, in the midst of low moral ideas and usages, it was 
a step forward to find that God did noé¢ require the sacrifice of 
the only child; and that by many, many steps, slowly and pain- 
fully and with great questioning taken, man has learned that the 
only acceptable sacrifice is a life striving after righteousness ; 
that the very reference of our evil deeds and thoughts to Deity 
is the plainest proof we have not listened to his voice; that, in 
the light of our Christian consciousness, to ascribe any precept, 
custom, or example which is contrary to our highest moral stand- 
ard to the command of God, is a reproach upon that Being who 
asks not blood, but consecration of life; that the proof of inspi- 
ration is in its approaching or surpassing not the basest but the 
best impulses of the ages. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEMORIES. 


We-have approached the season when one of our former edi- 
tors, the Rev. Edmund Hamilton Sears, left his work below and 
entered upon immortality ; and, as it is our pleasant custom each 
year to remember the two who have departed, we quote a few 
lines from the last sermon Mr. Sears ever wrote. In speaking of 
the teachings of Jesus, he says : — 


There is one peculiarity in them which separates them from those of 
other teachers. Not only in substance, but in manner and tone, they 
stand apart by themselves. There is a tenderness so deep and vital 
that they are manifestly a strain out of the heart of the heavenly 
mercy. No human compiler could have put them into the mouth of 
Jesus, for they are beyond any one’s power of imitation. “Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest,”— rest from the heavy burdens that lie on our 
poor afflicted human nature. What are they, and how do they roll off 
and become light at the touch of Jesus as we come to him? ... Now I do 
not think that a mere assurance of immortality, nor description of its 
scenery, however minute, gives the peace and rest involved in these 
tender invitations of Jesus. ... No matter about our philosophies of a 
future life,— if he whose invitation comes to us in these sweetest accents 
of love and mercy is to be the light and glory thereof, and to gather his 
disciples about him anew and be their life and aspiring song,— that 
involves more than any description of paradise. And paradise itself 
would be only monotonous and tiresome landscapes, unless the divine per- 
sonality illumed the whole. 


We might carry out his idea in the thought that he himself, 
by his own strong, spiritual personality, has added to the quality 
of life the divine humanity of heaven; and thus every beloved 
and holy soul that passes upward from our midst makes the 
other world more vivid to our eyes, more congenial to our souls, 
more dear to the expectation of our hearts. 


LOSSES. 


The past season has brought us the tidings of many losses in 
the department of the Church, literature, art, and politics. Dr. 
John Cotton Smith has left a place vacant in the Episcopal 
Church, which cannot easily be filled. He was born of theolo- 
gians on both the father’s and mother’s side, and was a descend- 
ant of the old Cotton family in New England. He was a church- 
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man of the Low Church stamp, and broad and generous in his 
policy toward other thinkers. He was held in high estimation 
in his own denomination, and also made himself useful and im- 
portant in all works of philanthropy, throwing his whole heart 
into them. The Church of the Ascension gave more than a 
million of dollars for charitable purposes during his rectorship, 
He was some time editor of Church and State, and published 
several books and essays. He regretted any antagonistic move- 
ments toward the Ritualists, believing their movement ephem- 
eral, and aimed at a truly catholic and comprehensive Church. 

Richard H. Dana’s death caused a shock to his friends and the 
public in this country. His name has been so associated with 
literature, travel, the law, society, and reform that his loss will be 
widely felt everywhere, and especially in Boston and vicinity, 
where he had a large circle of devoted friends. 

Judge John P. Putnam, of Massachusetts, has left an unblem- 
ished name, and the memory of a high and noble career in his 
profession. 

Gould, the artist, has finished his course here; and the impress of 
his genius is in the minds and hearts of his friends and patrons. 

Samuel B. Gardiner, the “tenth Lord of the Manor,” of Gardi- 
ner’s Island, has died at the age of sixty-seven years. Here is 
feudal aristocracy for us, if we want to see it, well represented in 
this family. Ten generations in unbroken line of descent from 
Old England! The old lord of early history was sovereign on his 
island. He treated English and American soldiers alike, gave 
them of his good cheer; and, when New York was wading through 
internal and external troubles, he sat supreme in his little princi- 
pality, undisturbed on his green island. And, now, this last gen- 
tleman of the old school has passed away. He was of command- 
ing presence, and twice a member of the State Legislature; but 
his time was mostly occupied in the care of his estate. His eld- 
est son, according to the law of primogeniture, enters into posses- 
sion of the estate. 

DR. ELLIS’S INTRODUCTION.* 

Dr. Ellis gives us here, as he tells us, no defence of the Puri- 
tan system, but simply aims at a true statement of the manner 
in which the First Church was started, and of the principles on 
which its worship was maintained. He is prompted to do this, 


* History of the First Church in Boston. By Arthur B. Ellis. With Introduction 
by George E. Ellis, D.D, University Press; J. Wilson & Son. 
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partly from the present relation of his brother to that church, 
and partly from a desire to furnish an introduction to the work 
of his nephew. 

One fact he observes at the outset in the formation of this 
church, established two hundred and fifty years ago; and this is" 
that, although the Puritan leaders expressed the most respectful 
and tender emotions, on leaving the mother church in England, 
they went right on and set up an ecclesiasticism radically dif- 
ferent from the English Church, and no papers are discovered to 
indicate that this was considered a marked event or that they 
were doing anything uncommon. This manifestation of affec- 
tion for the mother church Dr. Ellis thinks is praiseworthy, 
considering that they had suffered so much at her hands. 

No doubt, they were sincere to a certain degree; but we sus- 
pect it was a kind of perfunctory tribute, suitable for men of 
courtly habits. So we find, in their early relations with the Eng- 
lish government, they were almost obsequious in the humility of 
their state papers; and yet we know they were as much deter- 
mined all the time to have the liberties they wanted as any of 
their descendants. Some allowance may also be made for the 
fact that all public resolutions are generally drawn up by one 
person; and, although his constituents may formally accept, he 
may naturally overdo his work in his desire to conciliate all 
parties and make a sounding paragraph. 

Be it as it may, Dr. Ellis goes on to show how, in all their 
church covenant and usages, they were at variance with the old 
Church. The gift of church livings by the lords of the manor, 
without regard to the incumbent’s fitness or the wishes of the 
parish ; the easy way in which the young and thoughtless through 
the rite of confirmation entered the Church; the formal cere- 
monies of infant baptism,— all this was displeasing to the Puri- 
tans. They hedged around church membership with conditions 
before and after. Painful as this severe church discipline was, 
it led them, says the writer, in social and neighborly relations by 
rules of virtue which “help to keep pure the springs of human 
life.” So much, however, was to be gained by a public profes- 
sion of religion that there must have been always a temptation 
for the time-server and the hypocrite. Times have so much 
changed, we may add, that a confession of religious experience 
now, even in an orthodox church, is considered as a cross, and 
far from leading to any worldly advantage. The Puritans gave 
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up many of the festival days of the Church on account of the 
drunkenness and crime that followed after such days as Christ- 
mas, ete. Their thanksgiving and fast days grew out of the neces- 
sities of the hour. The First Church was committed to Congre- 
gationalism, and believed it to be truly the apostolic method 
and more ancient than the English Church. Dr. Ellis thinks 
that the Episcopal Church has never been congenial to the soil 
of Massachusetts. The Puritans felt that the English Church 
carried a haughty air toward the reformed churches on the Con- 
tinent. Parliament had given over to her the cathedrals and 
abbeys. They are not really suited to Protestant worship, he 
thinks, but serve for august ceremonies. Dr. Ellis remarks upon 
the bareness of these great buildings in England, compared with 
the adorned altars and pictures and statues on the Continent. 
The temples had stalls, and so, he adds, canons, prebends, and 
arch-deacons had to be provided. Habits and vestments were 
retained, and the sports and games of the Romish Church were 
retained for the people. But men are not logical in their relig- 
ious sentiments, and we can understand how these reformed 
Catholics in England loved to reproduce the old atmosphere and 
ceremonies and graft them on to the new belief, just as we Uni- 
tarians love often the service of the Episcopal Church, and intro- 
duce its liturgy without any change in our opinions. 

Our magnificent churches, we may suggest, are hardly suited 
for Protestant worship, at least for the preached word. We 
need air, light, and nearness to each other for an auditorium. 
But let us be grateful that some of the money that would go 
into railroad buildings is put into these costly churches: they 
are an ornament to our cities, an honor to religion when free of 
debt, and should serve those metropolitan religious uses which 
Dean Stanley loved so much to offer in Westminster Abbey. 

Dr. Ellis touches kindly upon the tender and picturesque asso- 
ciations of the past, its literature and poetry, the sanctities of 
the old Church which have power over us still, but he thinks the 
Puritan fathers had little of this feeling. They were too near, 
we suppose, and saw the prose of it: we see only the poetry. 
The doctor thinks the Episcopalians themselves have a leaning 
toward Congregationalism, as seen in the subordination of their 
bishops to the laity. The First Church had its trials. Innova- 
tions crept in; but the wise spirit of Winthrop calmed the peo- 
ple, and, excepting the commotion about Mistress Ann Hutchin- 
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son, they were reticent and dignified in their movements. In 
time, the old church went still further. It became Unitarian ; but 
it still uses the original covenant, as the writer says, “so sweetly 
and simply devout and fragrant in its phrase and aroma of 
piety.” Dr. Ellis draws a vigorous picture of the old Puritan 
creed. His answer to the question why the believers were not 
palsied with despair is that they had such an overpowering loy- 
alty to the sovereign of the world. Men, he remarks, even 
exceeded the women in piety. He hits off their bodies of 
divinity, which appeared as soon as they began to speculate. 
No two persons agreed to any one of them, any more than we 
do to our doctrinal tracts to-day, we may add. Their freedom 
and activity of mind developed future heresies which would not 
have arisen, if they had gone on in the formal way of the English 
Church. Dr. Ellis makes some pointed observations in regard to 
the use of reason in religion, and the various starting-places of 
Christian believers. He comments upon the arbitrary position of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the divine claims of her pontiffs, 
and then recalls all the corruptions of the past by which those 
claims were established. This does not prevent him, however, 
from paying her a noble tribute for her “deeds and services of 
holy love and mercy, and her heroisms of sanctity and piety.” 
He surveys the attitude of the so-called Congregationalist of the 
age (for he has always been foremost in claiming the title for 
ourselves as much as for them), and speculates as to what con- 
clusion the wise men of that body will come to, when pushed by 
recent inquiry to restate their faith. Will they look on the Bible 
as a unit, as their forefathers did, and try to square all its sayings 
with their advancing thought? Or will they dare to recognize, 
as we do, that it is a collection of books varying in importance, 
and yet “ precious, the crown and glory of the world’s literature ”? 

The Doctor takes a survey of the present condition of the vener- 
able First Church; and, while he remembers that the old building 
is gone, the site changed for another on land that has risen from 
the sea, that the form of service there is now quite different from 
the old methods of worship, he takes a satisfaction in remarking 
that the old silver vessels are still used at communion, and the 
people receive the bread and wine from the hand of deacons in 
the old Puritan fashion. 

Dr. Ellis then makes some reflections upon the condition of the 
Church, and what is required of the preacher to-day. He asserts, 
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and wisely we think, that a religious discourse, in order to be per- 
suasive and beneficial, “must plant itself upon some truths ad- 
mitted by the hearers.” We wish our young graduates, in their 
eagerness to proclaim the last criticism, would remember this sound 
statement of the Doctor’s. He acknowledges, however, that the 
time has come when the people do not always believe what the 
minister says. They are distrustful at least of creeds, and even of 
a perfect and “divinely revealed body of religious truth.” What, 
then, he asks, “are there no facts of unquestioned truth and au- 
thority alive and throbbing with power for appeal, command, 
warning, and counsel, which are believed in, and felt with awe in 
the very depths of consciousness, by preachers and people?” 
“Yes,” he answers, with that firmness of conviction which we 
should expect from him. “Such truths are the mysteries, the 
sanctities, and the moralities of human life on earth.” He closes 
this paragraph with the following reverent, nobly conservative, 
and yet truly liberal sentence: “No pulpit is consecrated, unless 
the Bible lies upon it; but religion is broader and fuller than its 
pages.” 

He casts a glance at the charities of the Church past and pres- 
ent, and its philanthropic work. He believes the present will not 
suffer in comparison with the past, especially when we remember 
that such offerings at present are voluntary, and not the results of 
municipal taxation. He hits off our Roman Catholic friends in a 
way which we must confess, from our own experience on charity 
boards, is not unfair, when he says dryly, “The only religious 
recognition which the Roman Catholic priesthood here make of 
their Protestant brethren is to regard them as available for help 
in supporting the hospitals and refuges which are under their own 
special charge.” 

The History to which Dr. Ellis writes this introduction will 
give us, he says, in closing, some accounts of the methods and the 
earnestness with which the First Church in Boston assumes its 
share in the general work of the churches. His regrets at the 
extravagance of church building committees, at the present day, 
are softened by the recollection that the finest church buildings 
have now made themselves clear of debt, and these noble struct- 
ures stand in their solidity and beauty as a legacy to posterity. 


THE POEMS OF CHRISTINA AND DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


We confess we opened with reluctance the pages of these well- 
known writers, brother and sister of a family distinguished for 
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talent, high culture, and refinement. We are obliged to say that 
we closed these books with a sense of weariness somewhat diffi- 
cult to express. 

Christina Rossetti is a woman of pure and exalted purpose, fine 
tastes, and conversant with the best treasures of the past. She has 
moreover a profound religious feeling, but touched with a tone of 
‘lespair that permeates the whole book. Her religious aspirations, 
though evidently sincere, have a sickly cast reflected from the 
medieval ages, the days of St. Theresa, in which atmosphere this 
poet’s soul seems to have been thoroughly steeped. In regard to 
the execution of the work, we find a great many careless and in- 
felicitous rhyming words, even in some of the best sonnets, which 
take down much of their effect. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti has something of the same mysticism 
which tinges the writing of his sister, only it is turned in another 
direction. While she is in rapt adoration or contrition before the 
Saviour, he is descanting upon his lady-love in phraseology often 
obscure, stilted, and sometimes wanting in delicate taste, though. 
veiled under a kind of imagery which redeems it from the “ flesh- 
and-blood school,” but never arrives at the austere ideality of his 
namesake, the real Dante singing in praise of his Beatrice. 

We have not the least objection to hearing about lovers. We 
believe love is the greatest power in the universe, and that youth- 
ful emotion of love between the sexes, so intense and overpower- 
ing, if well depicted, touches the heart of the world. But there 
is an unreality about these sonnets. They seem made to order. 
The poet hints once or twice in his verses that they don’t seem to 
go well. Why couldn’t he then have quit thinking of his Phillis, 
and gone out into the fresh air for a while? 

Petrarch, it may be said, wrote this style of verse, and suc- 
ceeded. But good things cannot be done over. We do not con- 
sider Petrarch particularly spontaneous. We doubt, if he wrote 

for the first time now, whether the world would go wild over him. 
He wrote at a period when language was in a condition of flux, 
and the beau-monde were delighted to read elegant and sentimen- 
tal sonnets, which were not overlaid with the tiresome conceits of 
the poetasters of the age. Robert and Elizabeth Browning may 
be charged with the same obscurities of language, especially the 
former. But they have such luminous flashes of power, beauty, 
spiritual force, that the reader forgets his little irritation in the 
grand scope of the poem. 
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Leaving these love sonnets of Mr. Rossetti, we come to some of 
his other poems, all of a medisval cast. We still miss breathing 
life. The personages are artificial creations in his vague mind, 
trying to get into the light of day, to speak in simple, clear lan- 
guage their woes or joys, but they cannot. The “Pageant” of 
the seasons, by Christina, which opens her book, is really the 
freshest and most healthful poem in these two volumes, having in 
it both warmth and light. Some of her sonnets, too, are tender 
and beautiful, and free from the melancholy tone. But, when we 
compare these medizval stories of Mr. Rossetti with the poems 
of William Morris, we see at once the difference. These are arti- 
ficial. Mr. Morris is always natural. Wemay say that Mr. Morris 
keeps up the same old tale. We may grow tired of it: so we get 
tired of the hot noon, the warm summer eve, the hum of birds 
and insects, and drop to sleep. This would not trouble Mr. Mor- 
ris. He calls himself the “idle singer of an empty day.” He is 
nevertheless an artist and a poet by temperament. 

We believe these two writers are highly endowed, and wish 
they might rouse themselves to the requirements of humanity. 
At the end of Mr. Rossetti’s volume, we find here and there a 
fine, clear sonnet, showing his capacities; as, for instance, the one 
called “ Untimely Lost,” addressed to a young man taken away in 
his prime. 

We feel none of the hesitation in criticising the work of these 
two poets that we should have for persons of ability unknown to 
fame, who need all the sympathy and encouragement the press 
can give. The Rossettis are well known to the public, have un- 
doubtedly their admirers, are possessed of all the best opportuni- 
ties of enriching their verse, and it may not be unwise for them 
to hear a little impartial criticism this side the water. 


BEQUESTS. 


We are apt to think that generous public bequests are confined 
to our own country, and sometimes we also pride ourselves as a 
denomination on the liberality of our wealthy men, although we 
cannot always say that they bestow their wealth within our own 
borders. In casting our eye over a New York magazine, the 
Wyoming Monthly, and especially at the part headed “ Our Col- 
leges,” we are interested to hear of certain bequests, and to read 
about the condition of these colleges from the students them- 
selves who furnish correspondence. 

The Western Reserve College, in its fifty-sixth year, will go to 
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Cleveland, and change its name to “ Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University,” having received half a million of dollars 
from Mr. Amasa Stone, on condition of its removal. Other sums 
will be added when the change takes place. The university at 
Lewisburg is to receive one hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
from Mr. Bucknell, of Philadelphia, and other friends, as an en- 
dowment fund and for scholarships. Wesleyan College has re- 
ceived one hundred thousand dollars from Mr. Seney. We find 
also reports from the institutions at Syracuse, Princeton, Pitts- 
burg, Adrian, Marietta, Kalamazoo, Oberlin, etc. At Syracuse, 
the Sophomore Class concluded to give up receiving the Freshmen 
this year with “salt, torpedoes, etc.” and offered them instead a 
cordial “reception.” Perhaps they may have been helped to this 
amity by the fact that the Freshman Class is “the largest that ever 
entered the University.” But we will not take down these good 
acts, but rather believe that they were prompted by the higher 
feelings of the age. Princeton is receiving a good many dona- 
tions for Scientific Fellowships. A correspondent of Adrian 
College ends a paragraph with this satisfactory statement, “We 
have no college snobs who come to spend their father’s money 
and have a good time.” We are pleased to hear that this class of 
youth is so scarce in that vicinity. Many of these students are 
good “muscular Christians,” we should judge, from the vigor 
with which they report themselves as playing foot-ball matches, 
base-ball, and pitching quoits. Oberlin is having an attractive lect- 
ure course. We are interested to find Washington University, 
St. Louis, among the list. The St. Louis Spectator reports Prof. 
Hosmer’s lectures on “The Few in History” as “drawing 
crowds.” These correspondents suggest that it would be a good 
idea if all the colleges in the country could be united by the 
formation of a ‘* College Press of America,” having perhaps its 
central point at Chatauqua. 

It is rather the fashion in New England to disparage small in- 
stitutions in favor of great universities that shall monopolize all 
the talent and patronage of the country. We confess we have 
much respect for small colleges. Some of our greatest men come 
from them. Their advantages for pure acquisition of knowledge 
may not be so great, but by that law of compensation the quality 
of the seeker’s nature is such that he often comes out of a little 
institution with a nobler thirst for more than the young man of 
Cambridge with his embarrassment de richesses all around him. 

12 
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ENGLISH BEQUESTS. 


Mr. Holloway, of England, in memory of his departed wife, 
has munificently endowed at Egham an institution for the higher 
education of women. The college buildings are set back from 
the road on an elevated plateau adorned with groves, streams, 
and lakes, and commanding a magnificent view of the country. 
The building is enormous in size, sculptured, and in the style of 
the French Renaissance. The principal is to be a lady, and 
qualified lady physicians are to reside in the college. The prin- 
cipal is to have almost absolute power. She must not marry, on 
pain of disqualification. Mr. Holloway has already conveyed to 
the trustees a sum of four hundred thousand pounds. It seems 
as though women would not long need to knock at the closed 
doors of old universities, when such sums of money as this can 
command all the books and apparatus of the world. In regard 
to religious training, the students will be allowed to choose their 
own places of worship, dissenting or Church of England. Mr. 
Holloway nobly says, “Having witnessed the hand of God in 
all things,” it his earnest desire that the religious teaching of 
the college should be such as to impress most forcibly on the 
mind of each student her individual responsibility and her duty 
to God. 

FRENCH NEWS. 

The venerable John Bost, the father of the charitable institu- 
tion called the Asylum of Za Force, has died the past winter, 
also M. le Professeur Alfred Gautier, at the age of eighty-nine. 
He was much devoted to the French Church and an honorary 
member of the Société Biblique. The correspondent of our 
French exchange says that he was of the traditional orthodox 
party, but an entire stranger to the spirit of sect, and without 
hostility toward those who thought differently from himself. 

M. Paul Bert, the new Ministre de [ Instruction publique, has 
given a reception to the members of the Protestant Faculty of 
the University of Paris, which has caused much sensation. It 
was rumored that he was going to remove them from his juris- 
diction into the department of worship; and their fears proved 
true. He pays these valuable theologians many compliments, 
and says the university will regret their departure. It appears 
that the minister is pot much of a Christian himself, but he 
wants to get the university clear of religious party entangle- 
ments; and he is probably prompted by the extreme orthodox 
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party, who say, “Let the Church manage her own affairs.” This 
virtually gives the churches over into the hands of dogmatists who 
are in the majority, and the liberals naturally do not approve. 
The minister addressed the distinguished M. Lichtenberger, Dean 
of the Faculty, saying that it would be hard to spare him from 
the university. Our readers will remember that we have before 
mentioned him in these pages as the author of a great encyclo- 
pedic work. He is moderate orthodox, and a man of large scope. 
M. Lichtenberger replied with dignity to his excellency the min- 
ister that he did not wish to leave the university. They loved 
it. It was an honor to belong to it. It had been their support 
and the safeguard of scientific liberty. He besought the min- 
ister to reconsider this question before the final decision. M. 
Paul Bert consented to do so, and the reception closed. The 
French liberal papers cry out against this change, saying that it 
will put an end to all the best theological scholarship; but we 
will hope for the best, and trust the measure will not be passed. 


Marrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D. 
pp. 233. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street. 


It is not a long time past when Dr. Stebbins’ conclusions 
would have been regarded as extremely radical and iconoclastic, 
because he admits the possibility that Moses was the editor rather 
than the author of considerable portions of the Pentateuch, 
and also that what was genuinely his had also passed in turn 
through the hands of subsequent editors. But the tide of Bib- 
lical criticism has swept on so fast and so far that his conclusions 
now are the height of conservatism. That fact, however, makes 
them no better or worse; for the question still remains, What is 
the truth about these ancient records? Our ambition is not to be 
in the fashion of the day, or out of it, but to plant our feet as far 
as we can on the reality and the fact. 

Dr. Stebbins’ earnest study and zealous enforcement of his 
views will provoke disdainful remark in some quarters and high 
eulogy in others. We see serious difficulties in whatever view 
we take of the questions raised in this book,— difficulties which 
make us pause and forbid us to dogmatize. Were we to write a 
long article instead of this brief notice, we should prefer to give 
the reasons on both sides, and leave it with every rational judge 
to decide on which side the preponderance of argument rests. 
We were brought up under that wise and sagacious teacher of the 
university, who used to say while on one side, so and so, and then 
reversing the scale, while on the other side,so and so. The truth 
is no such absolute certainty can be attained here that we can 
say with dogmatism what is the truth. Probably the fact, if we 
could know it, would be something different from any of our views. 

Least of all does it become those who adopt the later hypoth- 
eses of criticism — for they are after all but hypotheses — to turn 
their backs so peremptorily on those who still adhere to the old 
opinions, as if they were fools and idiots for their position, when 
they carry the weight of long research and careful judgment and 
the suffrages of centuries. Dr. Stebbins’ book can show us that 
there are reasons, potent and many,— and he has not enumerated 
them all,— which should make one pause long before he adopts 
the modern iconoclasms, until he has personally been through 
with the studies necessary to form a safe conclusion. And, if 
there is a temptation on one hand to adhere to the old because 
it is old, there is also a temptation on the other hand to adopt 
the new because it is new, and because it is the fashion. There 
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are probably some deeper elements entering into these questions 
than any of us have yet reached, and which we shall attain the 
knowledge of in proportion as we the more earnestly sit as learn- 
ers, not as dogmatists. 

Dr. Stebbins has marshalled in strong array his forces; and, as 
he appeals to the popular common-sense, he will carry the major- 
ity of the Christian world with him. Critics who are sometimes 
addicted to the error of what Dickens calls “making too fine a 
point of it” will not always appreciate his sledge-hammer blows. 
As the views of Paulus, Baur, and Strauss, have now been virt- 
ually laid aside by all careful scholars in relation to many New 
Testament questions, it is not at all impossible that a similar fate 
will befall some of the extreme opinions of the Dutch school in 
regard to the Old Testament. Self-confidence, either in master 
or pupils, is not the best evidence or condition of attaining the 
truth. In the ebb and flow of critical and theological opinions, 
we are now rather on the tide of reaction, as we have been 
recently told by high authority, but we doubt not all alike. Con- 
servatism and radicalism will, under the sure hand of God, event- 
ually work for, not against the truth. 

We append the conclusions at which Dr. Stebbins arrives at 
the close of his work. The tenor of the work has been to guard 
carefully each point which he here makes. “It results from the 
foregoing investigation : — 

“J, That that portion of the Hebrew Scriptures called the 
Pentateuch, or the five Books of Moses, can be traced by a com- 
mon name, ‘The Book of the Law,’ ‘The Law given by Moses,’ 
‘The Law,’ and other titles, from the time of Christ back 
through all the extant literature of the nation,—prose and 
poetry, prophecy and proverb, history and psalm,— till the time 
of David, and in all fragments of its literature of an earlier date ; 

“II. That all the passages quoted from the book with these 
titles are found in the Pentateuch, and often its peculiar phrase- 
ology is preserved in the quotation, showing that the book is 
proved to be the same by its contents as well as by its title; 

“III. That there is not the slightest hint in the historical books 
that these laws were enacted or revised in any later time than 
that of the Mosaic age; all Jewish opinions to this effect being 
of a much later date, and based upon no historical evidence 
whatever ; 

“TV. That the language of the Pentateuch, its peculiar phrases 
and ‘archaic words, shows that it must have been written some 
centuries before any other of the extant Hebrew writings, thus 
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remitting its composition to several generations before the time 
of David, as the language of the earliest Psalms, which are free 
from them, witnesses; 

“V. That the contents of the Pentateuch, the journal-like 
arrangement of its events and laws, the constant assumption or 
implication that it was written in a camp, and many of its laws 
adapted only to camp life, the amendments of laws when on the 
borders of the promised land to fit them to the changed con- 
dition and wants of the people, the inventories of gifts, and the 
record of specifications for wood-work and curtains and gar- 
ments and vessels for sacred use, the record of incidents which 
caused new laws to be enacted or old laws to be amended, the 
incidental and most obviously undesigned coincidences of events 
which are separated by many chapters and much time, confirm 
the previous historic and linguistic evidence of the early origin 
of the Pentateuch, and place its composition in the Mosaic age, 
and prove its direct or indirect Mosaic authorship ; 

“VI. That the tumultuous anarchical times before the acces- 
sion of David to the throne render it very probable that sections 
of the law may have been misplaced, possibly lost; that some of 
the historical sections may have been disarranged; and that, as 
time passed on, old names were modernized, obscure incidents 
explained, and modern words and phrases sometimes substituted 
for the obsolete originals, but none of these modern explana- 
tions and interpolations and supposed corrections in the least 
degree affecting the force of the argument derived from the 
above-mentioned considerations of the age, and at least the prin- 
cipal authorship of the work; 

“VII. That, notwithstanding the difficulties attending the ref- 
erence of this work to so early an age and authorship, they van- 
ish into comparative unimportance when compared with those 
which attend any other theory of its eomposition, especially that 
which refers it to the time of Ezra, or accounts for it by mis- 
cellaneous aggregations made during the ten centuries which 
transpired between Moses and Nehemiah ; 

“VIII. And, finally, that the only reasonable and indeed the 
necessary inference to be drawn from these facts — the historical 
references to this book by the same names to the earliest times; 
the quotations made from it in later writings, corresponding in 
minute particulars to passages found in it; the archaisms with 
which it abounds; the journal and camp-like arrangement and 
tone of its laws; the undesigned coincidences indicating a writer 
on the spot; the occasional explanation of antique words, names, 
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and customs; and the insuperable difficulties of fixing upon any 
other period for its composition — is that the Pentateuch belongs to 
the Mosaic age, and fixes the authorship of the book upon Moses 
and his contemporaries or immediate successors.” A. A. Le 
Spain. By Edmondo de Amicis, author of Studies of Paris, 

Holland, Constantinople, etc. Translated from the Italian by 

Wilhelmina W. Cady, translator of Studies of Paris. New 


York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 47 and 49 West 23d Street. 
1881. 


Certainly, in giving these sketches of “Spain and the Span- 
iards” to the English-speaking world, the translator and her pub- 
lishers have rendered a service for which they will not fail to 
receive thanks from many readers. The book reads more like an 
original work than a translation, and none of the spirit and flavor 
can have been lost in the transfer from one language to another. 
The volume is fascinating and brilliant. 

The author displays exuberance of feeling, is emotional in a 
high degree, is perhaps at times a little too effusive, is frank to 
an extreme, and wears his heart on his coat-sleeve. But, prob- 
ably without these qualities, he could not have written so attrac- 
tively. He gives a lively picture of Spanish politics. Ata station 
on the way to Burgos, meeting with a Spaniard who was the first 
that seemed to talk understandingly with him on politics, the 
author begged to have the terrible skein of parties unravelled. 
“Tt is explained in two words,” began the gentleman. “ This is 
the state of affairs. There are five principal parties, the Abso- 
lute, the Moderate, the Conservative, the Radical, and the Repub- 
lican. The Absolutist is divided into two bodies, the Moderate 
into two, the Conservative into four,— keep them well in your 
mind,— the Radical into four sections, the Republican into three. 
The Socialists divide twice more, and sixteen parties in all.” And 
the speaker went on subdividing until the number reached thirty, 
mentioning the names of all their leaders, and what was wanted 
to be done, remarking also: “If you wish, you could subdivide 
again; but it is better to get a clear idea of things as they are. 
Have you a clear idea of the matter, sir?” “As clear as amber,” 
replied our traveller, shuddering. 

At Madrid, he went to the Cortes every day, “and stayed there 
to the end with infinite enjoyment.” He occupies some five pages 
with his impressions of the assembly, and we see with our eyes 
vividly enough what he saw, and hear with our ears what he 
heard. We can perhaps say nothing of the book that will char- 
acterize it so well as will a part of this : — 

The beards and hair of the deputies are nicely arranged and shining, 
the shirts embroidered, coats black, trowsers light, gloves orange-colored, 
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canes silver-headed, and flowers in the button-hole. The Spanish Par- 
liament follows the fashion plates. The dressing and speaking are alike, 
both lively, flowery, and sparkling. There is no one who does not strive 
to speak correctly, and to give to his words a little of the imprint of the 
grand oratorical style. But, when a subject of important political interest 
arises, there are no longer speeches, but inundations of words. There 
are voices, gestures, impetuosities, rhapsodies, which make one think of 
the French Assembly in the turbulent days of the Revolution. Among 
a hundred other speakers is a Castelar, who vanquishes and fascinates 
both enemies and friends with a torrent of poetry and harmony. He 
pushes the worship of form to the point of idolatry. He is more of an 
artist than a politician, has an artist intellect and heart also, incapable 
of hatred. In none of his speeches can one find abuse, in his most vio- 
lent philippics he never lets drop a dram of gall. His newspapers 
announce his speech the evening before, so that the ladies may procure 
tickets. Before speaking, he is restless, cannot keep quiet one instant, 
goes in and out and wanders through the corridors, goes into the library, 
rushes into the café for a glass of water, at the last moment takes his 
place with bowed head, pallid as a man condemned to death. He rises, 
glances around him, and, commencing with the salutation “ Sejiores,” 
speaks on by the hour, is master of the Assembly, makes his auditors smile, 
calls forth shouts of enthusiasm, ends with a storm of applause. He is 
pointed out in the streets, féted by the people, and beloved by his enemies. 


N. 8. F. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. By Edwin D. Mead. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


To those who have not been able to master the voluminous pro- 
ductions of the great apostle of silence, this little book may serve 
as a safe guide to a comprehension of the fundamental principles 
of his philosophy; and many a constant reader of Carlyle may 
here find the means of setting his confused impressions in order. 
The author has read Carlyle with sympathy, and expounds his 
doctrine with power. Along with his review of Carlyle’s thought 
runs a valuable commentary on the best results of German meta- 
physics, so that the reader is assisted to a point of view where the 
whole stream of transcendental thought is revealed, and the issues 
of various systems pointed out. Carlyle was not always consistent 
with himself. But Mr. Mead shows that his thought was consist- 
ent with a great desire to know the truth, and a wonderful vigor 
of manhood and righteous desire to get rid of the delusive shows 
which hide from man his real good. No such thinker thinks in 
vain. And even his inconsistencies after a time reconcile them- 
selves by virtue of the heart of truth in each partial statement. 


